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Tennessee Then and Now 


From a brief in the Scopes Case 


CHARLES H. STRONG 


“TN 1796, the new State of Tennessee adopted a Constitution from which a pro- 
vision was excluded disqualifying a man from office if he should deny the divine 
authority of the Old and the New Testaments. But in the same year one house 

of the new Legislature voted to make it a crime to make this denial. On raising 

the question of constitutionality, the other house killed the bill. 


“The makers of the Tennessee Constitution in 1796 refused to withhold civil 
office from persons even in the face of their denial that the Bible was written with 
the authority of God; while the Legislature of 1925 makes a public school teacher a 

~ criminal for much less. And the indictment declares that he has offended against 
the peace and dignity of the State! It is so incredible that, if it had not happened, 
the world would say it could not happen. 


“The legislator who introduced this bill said that he did it because a man who 
denied this or other Biblical statements could not be a Christian and therefore must 
be made a criminal. 


“And, finally, what is the difference between: first, fining a man for denying 
the divine authority of the Biblical story of the creation of man, and second, fining 
a man for teaching a scientific theory of man’s creation that denies the Biblical 
theory? The first, the Legislature of Tennessee in 1796 refused to do, in apparent 
deference to the Constitution. The second, the Legislature of Tennessee actually 
did in 1925, acting in pursuance of the same provision in the Constitution. Which 
course will the Court say was constitutional?” . | 
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Mr. Strong’s Brief 


O-DAY WE PUBLISH a story about the Scopes 

trial, which will soon come before the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee on appeal. The Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, by its president, Charles H. Strong, 
a lawyer of parts, has submitted a brief as amicus 
curie which has been cordially approved by the 
Scopes counsel. It is a document for the times. 
It breathes freedom. It is expected Mr. Strong will 
join these attorneys in person when the case is 
called. Here, we say, is a magnificent example of 
the spirit and doctrine of our Churcht There is 
nothing like it in America. We are one hundred 
thousand in a populace of one hundred and ten mil- 
lion souls. Why is it that we are the only faith 
which as a body defends the spiritual liberties of 
the people? Because we are the only church which 
is alert to the grave jeopardy, and the only ¢hurch 
which numbers a great body of patriotic men who 
use their means and their intelligence to fight the 
good fight. 

As for the other churches, which are all strangely 
Silent in the dark hour, it must be said that with 
the exception of those few which are noncreedal, 
that is, not bound by the authority of their dogmas, 
they cannot oppose the Tennessee violation of soul 
liberty without involving themselves. They will 
not compromise or complicate their historic stand 
for the authority of the Bible. The Bible is the 
real religious issue in Tennessee. The Biblical doc- 
trine of creation cannot be questioned by the 
churches without great confusion and distress 
among the ministers and people. We believe the one 
religion which can support a democracy, the one 
faith that is suited to America, is ours. But it is 
not ours alone. It is the religion of all freemen. 
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On Prohibition’s Side 
ROHIBITION stock rose and the Church 
Temperance Society fell in a lively market last ~ 

week, after a great flurry. This society is an aux- — 
iliary agency of the Protestant Episcopal Church. — 
Its secretary caused a report to be published that bf 
his organization, after a diligent inquiry and vote, — 
was “overwhelmingly in favor of modification of © 
the Volstead Act.” Light wines and beer were — 
favored. Here was news. It boomed with — 
streamer headlines on the front pages of the press — 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It was plausible — 
news. The church is by many persons regarded — 
as somewhat “wet,” because the Episcopalians are 
in part a socially liberal and economically favored 
body. The newspapers themselves are all-in all 
by no means dry. The apparent combination 
looked like a serious reaction against the cause of 
prohibition. tcolidin Ae Pt 

This was the first impressive religious action 
against the non-alcohol cause. A day passed, and 
two days. On the third day it began to appear 
that the Temperance Society was not, after all, the 
whole Episcopal mind on this matter. It was even 
intimated that its activities were in the least degree 
representative. One prominent church official — 
went so far as to doubt if the Society was more q 
than its secretary. We believe there are many sup- 
porters of the society’s view, although it is true 
that a very small organization may make a very 
large story. . sa 

The doubt about the truth of the anti-prohibition ~ 
“sentiment” grew to resentment; and meanwhile _ 
the secretary offered no information as to the num- — 
ber of those who voted, nor was the identity of any 
persons (except the. secretary's) revealed. It 
occurred to the New York Times that a telegraphic — 
inquiry to the bishops of the denomination through- 
out the country would shed light. It did. Thus 
far, twenty-five of these leaders have replied, and 
twenty have in varying degrees of emphasis denied 
and repudiated the report of the Church Temper- 
ance Society. : 

A four-fifths vote is fairly representative of the 
attitude of the Protestant’ Episcopal Church. 
With entire respect for that communion, we wish to 
Say we are deeply heartened by their spirit of 
loyalty to what many of them, who live well in the 
things of this earth, must regard as an unfortunate 
law. Thefe is a natural revulsion in the human 
spirit against repressive legal measures. As men 
grow in culture and self-control, they increase in 
this revulsion. To prohibit alcoholic beverages, 
which many sincere and temperate persons believe 
are not always harmful, stirs resentment. We 
cannot disregard the genuine zeal for personal 
liberty. ¢ 

THE ReGIsterR has been mindful of and sympa- _ 
thetic toward the individual’s rights, both general 
and particular. We dislike fanaticism in all its 
forms. It is a worse variety of immorality than in- 
temperance, if that is possible. Weare persuaded — 
to the prohibition cause by the fact that the effect — 
of alcohol on soul, body, and estate is that of a 
terrible social destroyer, beside which the indi- 
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; Peden eee of hie ates is absurdly 

- trivial. 
being is too ridiculous for serious debate. We are 
for the observance of the law, and the inward spirit 

of the law, without amendment, without apology, 
aroeast without end! 


Our Taiustrial Tragedy 


‘OAL is our industrial tragedy. Nothing in the 
‘ warfare between capital and labor throughout 
our history illustrates so outrageously the con- 
tempt for the public as this impasse which involves 
the health and the lives of millions of citizens. We, 
‘the people, suffer hardship -because two parties 
want their profits. That comes first. Service to 
all of us is disregarded with as much indifference 
as any heartless (and comfortable) autocrat ever 
flaunted before his serfs. At least it seems utterly 
foreign to those on both sides of this battle for 
economic advantage that there is a populace which 
has the first claim upon all those who are respon- 
sible for a public necessity. 
_ We think the sentiment is being frozen into the 
consciousness of many persons that public control 
of the mining of coal is the only way to save our- 
selves. Through long months of strife we have seen 
only the tightening of the opposing parties to each 
other, The cry of the people is not heard. Winter 
is more than half spent. We docile human beings 
endure with amazing patience the evil that is done 
tous. But to-day, if some true leader of the Roose- 
veltian type, with a social passion, a consciousness 
of the violated rights of man, and a spiritual deter- 
mination to destroy the hideous greed and overcome 
the industrial impotence, would devise a plan for 
publie control or even public ownership, it is our 
-opinion he would find an overwhelming response 
that would sweep away all the rooted ideas of 
_private property as they are related to coal and per- 
haps carry along to destruction many of our eco- 
“nomic ideas which it would be a serious mistake to 
change. If the test of any custom in the social 
order is its efficiency, there is no good reason for 
approving the system or the men who produce our 
coal. They have been weighed and found wanting. 
Let all the people say so. 


were Teatnind ° 


ILITARY TRAINING in our schools and col- 
‘leges ranks next to prohibition and Funda- 
mentalism as an American issue. We have been 
calm in the conflict, but not indifferent. We shall 
do our duty. In all controversies it is an editor’s 
task to discover, if he may, how much is real fact 
and sentiment and how much is ardent and not 
too-scrupulous propaganda. We remember that 
when men join a cause they become advocates ; and 
advocates are often notoriously one-sided, extreme, 


and unjust. Our belief is that the one side in this. 


question would drive us squarely back to the ab- 
horrent mobilization day regimentation, which we 
ois ty to kill. And the other side would, we 
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His little pleasure against society’s well- 
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‘pelieve, abolish all enti fant bears the least 


mark of military preparation. Is either of these 
positions sensible? Does the balanced citizen, 
who is not an advocate, but a patriot, believe that 
we should act as though we were in a world com- 
posed entirely of self-controlled and morally ele- 
vated people? Or does he think for a moment that 
the nations, for all their intense patriotic pride, 
are only held in leash and may flood their borders 
and the frontiers of the world when something 
angers their leaders? Do we need no trained de- 
fenders? ? Must we be an armed camp of citizenry? 
Is there a golden mean? 


No Fools Wanted 


HERE IS often more real understanding of 

life among those who taste of its hardship and 
inequity than there is among those who with the 
best intentions in the world get their impressions 
by means of observation and books. Dr. William 
E. Orchard, London minister of distinction, tells 
a story showing the sanity and prudence of some 
Labor Party men. He was in a slum with a trade- 
union secretary, and exclaimed, “I think if I lived 
here I should be a revolutionist.” To which the 
Labor leader replied: “Don’t come and live here, 
then. We’ve no room for fools!” 


Of Religious Experience 


ELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE is always more 
than the doctrine about it, and life is always 
more than its philosophy. Yet we do not separate 
the reality in either case from the thought about it. 
No life or experience, in fact, can be of full account 
until the meaning is somehow put in the mind. A 
sudden conversion like that of Paul or of Tolstoi 
overarches reasoning, and yet in retrospect the ex- 
perience may be analyzed and put down in ideas. 
In truth, these ideas become for others religious 
power. It is always a duty to find the meaning. 
The great Russian saw his worldly life tumble into 
a heap of intermingled fragments. He took one 
large fragment, and around it he fashioned a new 
model with the other fragments, and he saw that it 
“all fitted well together and formed one consistent 
whole.” It is so in many lives. “Suddenly,” 
Clarence R. Skinner observes, in Unity, “meaning 
emerges out of chaos.” That is to say, the facts of 
Tolstoi’s experience were there, and he was content . 
only when he had made something plain and co- 
herent out of their behavior. 

It is one of the spiritual losses of people who have 
never known conversion or even adversity that by 
the very uneventfulness and orderliness of their 
lives they get so little of the dramatic contrasts 
and the mystical reactions from religion. We have 
witnessed the childlike radiance on the faces of 
people as pure as gold, when in a mission meeting 
they have been told of some great spiritual ex- 
perience. Their intelligent imaginations under- 
stand that which can never come nigh them as 
first-hand reality. They are the once-born souls. 
Their function is to stabilize the world. 


Co-operation Grows in Great Britain 


List of membership and record of sales show enormous increase 


Soria, January 19. 


REPORT recently published by the Co- 

operative Union of Great Britain shows 
new evidence of the astonishing vitality 
of the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain. The figures show that at the 
end of 1924 there were 1,445 co-operative 
societies of different types in Great 
Britain. These organizations, widely 
spread over England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, are of all sizes, ranging from 
small village bodies having one or two 
hundred members, to those of cities like 
London, Leeds, and Woolwich, which 
have over 100,000 members apiece. On the 
whole, the account which the co-operative 
movement gives of its own progress in 
Great Britain is striking. It gives an 
impressive account of its vast popular 
significance. 


SOME IDEA of the strong popular ap- 
peal of co-operation in Great Britain may 
be gathered from the fact that altogether 
the 1,445 societies have a total member- 
ship of 4,752,366. This figure shows that 
the membership of the movement increased 
by 133,815 during the year ending in 
1924. Speaking of these figures, W. T. 
Mercer, a prominent official of the co- 
operative movement, said recently in 
London: 

“These are enormous figures, which 
reveal how rapidly co-operation is spread- 
ing in this country. Most of the 4,752,636 
members are adults, and the great majority 
are heads of families. If, therefore, the 
members are reckoned as families, it ap- 
pears that the British co-operative move- 
ment now represents at least 15,000,000 or 
16,000,000 people. 

“Other facts revealed by the statistics 
for 1924 are no less encouraging,” con- 
tinued Mr. Mercer. “Consider, for ex- 
ample, the figures showing the turnover of 
the co-operative societies for the two years 
1923 and 1924. In the first of these two 
years, the sales in co-operative societies of 
all types amounted in the aggregate to 
258,449,666 pounds sterling; in 1924 they 
increased to 281,950,901 pounds sterling, 
the increase in the year thus being 23,501,- 
235. At the end of that year British co- 
operators had 91,926,203 pounds sterling 
invested in their societies as share capital, 
while their savings on purchases made 
during the year amounted to not less than 
21,396,596 pounds sterling.” 

The War left the small consumer, and 
all workers in Great Britain in a desperate 
condition. The co-operative movement is 
an effort to meet that condition. The 
effect of co-operation upon labor is shown 
by: Mr. Mercer’s statement of the effect of 
co-operation upon the working man. At 
the end of 1913, 207,111 workers were em- 
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ployed by co-operative societies, of this 
total 111,820 being engaged in distribu- 
tion and 95,391 in producing goods needed 
by co-operators. This is the “peaceful 
revolution” that the co-operative moyve- 
ment is making possible. The co-operative 
statistics for 1924 show that this “peaceful 
revolution” is coming nearer every day. 
Nothing can prevent its full accomplish- 
ment if co-operators are true to them- 
selves, their fellows, and their own move- 
ment, points out Mr. Mercer. 

Additional facts about the extent of 
the co-operative movement are furnished 


“Keystone Photograph: 
REV. LASZLO LORINCZI 


He comes from Transylvania to serve a 

new Unitarian church in Cleveland, Ohio, 

composed of Hungarian people, of whom 

there are altogether 130,000 in that 

region, and for whom the various reli- 

gious bodies are making spiritual pro- 
vision 


by figures made public by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture. In a report on 
“The Co-operative Purchase of Agricul- 
tural Requisites,” the Ministry of Agri- 
culture says: “Co-operation for the supply 
of agricultural requisites can no longer be 
regarded as in an experimental stage in 
this country, and must be reckoned as a 
permanent factor in agricultural organi- 
zation.” It is shown in the report that 
from 1901, when the Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society was formed, the number 
of farmers’ co-operative societies steadily 
increased, so that by 1919 there were over 
forty societies for the supply of agricul- 
tural requisites. In 1923 there were 193 of 
these societies, with a membership of 
60,066 and a turnover of 8,203,580 pounds 
sterling. The share capital was nearly 
1,000,000 pounds sterling, and the total 


capitalization nearly 
sterling. 

In a chapter devoted to “The Position 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society,” 
the report gives figures to show that sales 
y agricultural societies to the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in 1924 totaled 188,091 
pounds sterling, and that 75 per cent. of 
he societies dealt with in the report record 
purchases from the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society. “The volume of trade pass- 
ing this channel appears, too, to be in- 
creasing,” it is recorded, “for while in 
1923 the purchases from the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society of such commodities as 
grain and offal, feeding cakes, fertilizer, 
seed, twine and implements amounted to 
800,000 pounds sterling, the amount ex- 
ceeded 1,077,000 in 1924.” 

Such are some of the high points in the 
record of the effort which the “common 
man” in England and Wales and Scotland 
is making to meet the increasing strain of 
making both ends meet in the struggle to 
produce and to live. The extent to which 
co-operation has simplified life and made 
it more fruitful of results is shown by the 
figures themselves. Great Britain is one 
of the strongholds of the co-operative 
effort in the world. Throughout Europe, 
for the same reason, the same effort 
toward the upbuilding of co-operation is 
being made. In their struggle to attain 
the goal of co-operation, some of the 
smaller and more needy countries of 
Europe are accomplishing results that 
deserve attention as foreshadowing the 
attainment of the great end. 


2,000,000 pounds 


THE BRITISH WORKINGMAN is find- 
ing out that the age of competition—un- 
restricted competition—has run its course 
as the basis on which the necessities 
of life may be obtained, and that now the 
age of mutual help, on the basis of the 
mutual need, has arrived. One of the 
results of the World War all over Europe 
is the realization of the “submerged tenth” 
that the only way it can lift itself up to 
a higher level of comfort and efficiency is 
by the application of the “Golden Rule” as 
manifested in the co-operative movement. 
Co-operators are making a forward move- 
ment all over Europe, with an enthusiasm 
and a devotion to the cause that is un- 
precedented in the life of the world. The 
results that are being accomplished by this 
concerted movement are indicated by the 
achievements placed upon record by the 
army of co-operators of Great Britain, 
closing up ranks and working with in- 
creasing hope and energy. A great end 
is shaping up as British co-operators buy 
of each other and swell the ranks of their 
forward march. The ends of this great 
forward march are vaguely discernible 
panies the movement. 
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~The Human Motive in Crime’ 


An interview with Dr. Stearns that overturns popular notions about lawbreakers 


R. ALBERT WARREN STEARNS is 

a humanist. For fifteen years, now, 
he has been devoting himself to the study 
of human nature, including men and 
women convicted of crime. Dr. Stearns 
has a book on the psychology of crime. 
nearing completion. He is familiar with 
the literature of psychiatry, with police 
activities, and the operation of law. He 
believes the police and the courts are 
handling an extremely difficult problem 
in a creditable manner. 

The time is past, Dr. Stearns says, when 
we can divide criminals into those in- 
fluenced by environment and those influ- 
enced by heredity. Such divisions do not 
adequately explain crime. He feels also 
that this study of criminal instinct is one 
requiring years of patient, intelligent, and 
sympathetic investigation; and that the 
cause is not helped by persons who, after 
rather limited examination, publish articles 
on causes and remedies. One _ recent 
article declared that every criminal is a 
moron; another that the United States is 
passing through an unequalled orgy of 
crime; a third that police courts and 
prisons are at fault; a fourth that the 
crime wave is the result of postwar con- 
ditions. The object of this interview is 
not to prove a positive cause and prescribe 
a positive remedy, but to give interested 
readers the valuable deductions of Dr. 
Stearns, who, quietly, persistently, without 
publicity, has been investigating the dis- 
tinctly human aspect of the problem. It 
may be added that he has had the full co- 
operation of prison officials, without which, 
of course, his studies would have been 
impossible. 

“For several years,” he said to me, “it 
has seemed that we are getting at the 
eriminal from the wrong end. Detention, 
punishment, and parole have their nec- 
essary places in the treatment of law- 
offenders, but why not deal with them 
with intelligence, after due investigation 
as to who their parents were, where they 
lived, who were their associates, what 
their schooling, their mental and moral 
habits? With this object in mind, I have 
been visiting since 1914 one of our state 
prisons, where from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty men are admitted yearly. 
These men in every instance have been 
eonyicted of a felony, and are serving 
sentences of from two and one-half years 
to a life term. They have been sentenced 
for crimes of all sorts: robbery, arson, 
forgery, sex offences, and murders. 

“Let me say, in passing, that we witness 
much exaggeration of this whole business 
of crime and its causes. It is the popular 
thing, to-day, to attribute crime to bad 
liquor. Undoubtedly the toxic properties 
‘of much manufactured stimulant is high. 
But it is not all bad, that is, poisonous, 

by any means; and not enough of it is 
bad to carry the burden of all the crime 
attributed to it, though the first largest 
ae 
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“Crime is something more than 
that violation of law dealt with 
by police, courts, and prisons,” 
says Dr. A. Warren Stearns, psy- 
chiatrist of a state’s prison. “ht 

-has a human aspect. If we are 
going effectively to protect the 
community from the eriminal,. 
we shall have to know him much 
better than we now do. We 
must look first for the human 
motive; and when warped or 
twisted, straighten it out.” 


ne 


group of lawbreakers are drunkards. The 
second are those who violate automobile 
laws. By the way, the coming of the 
automobile thief adds to the profession an 
entirely new type, complicating, to a far- 
reaching extent, police procedure. 

“I spent three years studying suicide. 
Contrary to general impression, suicide is 
not always the act of an unbalanced mind. 
Like homicide, it is a gesture. A person, 
deeply depressed, says: ‘Oh, my God, what 
shall I do! I wish I were dead!’ He 
wishes more than anything else in the 
world to escape from an intolerable situa- 
tion. The wish is father to the deed. 
What is crime? It is a problem of con- 
duct. Crime results when a particular 
organism responds to a particular stimulus, 
that is, to a particular experience of life. 

“You know the old divisions of crime 
causes were three,—greed, malice, and lust. 
We still make about the same division, 
naming them with a little more attention 
to detail: the acquisitive, pugnacious, and 
procreative instincts—with a fourth divi- 
sion brought in by our later civilization,— 
violations of city ordinances, which has 
now become so complicated that a new 
book of law is required to deal with them. 

“Tt is a mistake to say that all criminals 
are abnormal. Probably one in four are; 
but the remaining three are as normal as 
you or I. Crime has its roots in social 
conditions; and every criminal reacts in 
the wrong way to these conditions. Let’s 
call him a nonconformist. Conditions, he 
finds, interfere with his pleasure, or offend 
him, or restrict him. In other words, 
crime results when a man or woman, per- 
haps undisciplined from childhood, refuses 
to conform to certain irritating social 
customs. You and I and our law-abiding 
friends conform to a great many things 
in the social order, not because we wish 
to, but because we have been disciplined, 
or because we-know it is necessary if we 
are to live amicably with our fellows and 
get on in the world. q 

“We rise in the morning, bathe, take 
the train, read the paper, follow the nar- 
row path to the office, make our con- 
tacts, do the day’s work, return at night, 
and follow the same customs the next day 
and the next, and it is a somewhat re- 
stricted adventure for many of us. Why? 


_learn habits of conformity. 


Not because we do not wish at times to 
follow certain impulses of nature—call 
them savage if you like—but because we 
cannot, and be allowed to retain our 
liberty in the community as it is at present 
organized. In short, we are conformers. 
If we failed to conform, we should pass 
at once into the criminal class, as numbers 
of our fellow beings are, daily, having 
tired of conformity. The daily discipline 
has become unendurable. Being good is 
irksome. At that moment a man may 
commit any crime, from slipping a loose 
dollar bill into his pocket to an assault 
with intent to kill. That may be his only 
offence, but it may be sufficient to ruin 
his life, and leave a stigma with his 
family for generations. I know of men 
serving sentences of from fifteen years to 
life, who failed to conform in a critical 
moment of rage or passion, or when under 
the influence of liquor. It was the only 
misdemeanor. They would probably have 
conformed for the rest of their lives, but 
now their days must be lived out in a 
prison cell.” 

IT could not help quoting from wise John 
Bunyan, who, when he saw a murderer 
dragged along to Tyburn at the tail of a 
eart, exclaimed: “There, but for the grace 
of God, goes John Bunyan.” 

“Do you realize,” Dr. Stearns went on, 
“that the average age of men in state 
prison is twenty-three years? They can’t 
get in until they are eighteen. They tend 
to disappear after they are thirty. Youth, 
and its attendant impulses and experi- 
ences, is responsible for many misde- 
meanors. Out of 107 commitments to 
state prison which I examined a few 
years ago, sixty-eight were under thirty 
years of age. The fact is, youth is ad- 
venturous, desirous, a sex animal, wanting 
to live in the Garden of Eden and eat 
the forbidden fruit. Add lack of discip- 
line, and you have a crime. 

“Then, of course, crimes are committed 
by the insane. This is neither a large 
group nor an especially dangerous one. 
Members of it may have learned con- 
formity, but disease has come and inter- 
fered with the normal function of the 
brain. They do not endanger society 
much, for as soon as discovered they will 
be confined in a hospital for the insane, 
and treated for mental disease. Certain 
ones may be cured, return to society, and 
live thereafter normal lives. 

“We must except from this group in- 
dividuals who come under the category of 
the feeble-minded. They simply cannot 
In some in- 
stances, of course, the parent stock was 
mentally diseased. You readily perceive 
how it is that these feeble-minded in- 
dividuals, who need the greatest amount 
of supervision, may get the least. Their 
efforts to make progress in school are in- 
effective. So they drop into the ranks of 
the failures, and are fertile soil for seeds 
of crime. i 
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“An important grouping is that of the 
abnormal personalities. And now we have 
come to a favorite explanation of the 
cause of wrongdoing. In reality, while 
abnormal personality does explain a num- 
ber of offences against law, it by no means 
explains all. Crime is abnormal; but not 
all those who commit crime are abnormal. 
When an investigator says they are, that 
investigator is simply replacing the term, 
crime, with that of abnormality. No two 
persons ever meet similar experiences in 
similar ways. Most of us have a living 
to earn, but we earn it in a multitude of 
ways, representing a wide variety of train- 
ing and methods of approach. These ab- 
normal individuals react to the ordinary 
experiences of life in a bizarre manner, 
one that may precipitate them into the 
criminal class. 

“Other individuals are emotionally un- 
stable, due to inheritance or acquirement 
after birth. They are so constituted with 
reference to their nervous system that 
they cannot cope with the more urgent 
vicissitudes of life. Members of this class 
often become addicted to drugs or alcohol, 
and then may commit crime. 

“This introduces us to another classifica- 
tion—that of drug and alcohol addicts. I 
would say rather that criminals take drugs 
than that drug-users commit crime. Ac- 
quirement of the habit of drug and liquor- 
taking interferes with the earning of a 
living—to get money for a supply, crime 
may be committed. 

“While you and I do not hear as much 
about physical disease assisting in the 
making of the criminal as we do about 
mental disease, as a matter of fact, 
physical affliction recruits the criminal 
classes’ in the same way as mental 
troubles. Here is a deaf man, a lame man, 
a case of tuberculosis or epilepsy. The 
diseased man is handicapped in life’s race. 
He cannot get as far as his healthy asso- 
ciate can get. His social level is bound 
to remain low. The tendency of a good 
brain is to struggle to reach the top; and 
many of these physically afflicted have 
good brains. Repeated attempt and fail- 
ure, due to the physical handicap, dis- 
courages, embitters them. Such persons 
won’t be paupers, they will steal first. 
When a man with a good brain turns 
criminal, it is a makeshift, not a prefer- 
ence. 

“Criminals are again recruited from old 
men. In my suicide studies I found that 
twenty-five per cent. of all suicides were 
men beyond sixty. They were out of work, 
sick, friendless, living in lodging-houses 
when they had jobs, in parks and police 
stations when work was slack. When you 
get familiar with this group and their 
peculiar misfortunes, you do not wonder 

that they commit crime; you wonder why. 
they do not. The hardship of destitution, 
particularly in old age, sends many a poor 
wretch to jail. 

“Finally we come to the great ‘waste- 
basket crimes’ caused by pure social prob- 
lems. Many of these are reactions to new 
environmental situations. For instance, 
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was set up in sections of this country, was 
a frequent violator. So is the Sicilian 
coming here as a laborer who lives a frontier 
life. Frequently boys go from districts in 
large cities, from broken homes, the street 
corner their playground, hoodlums their 
heroes. They soon go the rounds of the 
reformatories. Their whole acquaintance 
is with crooks. Why should they be unlike 
their associates and like = ‘whom they 
do not know? 

“Tf you would like to see an application 
of the methods by means of which I have 
arrived at these conclusions, come over 
to the prison with me. I doubt if a person 
can watch the operation a great while 
without-making up his mind that there 
is more to the human aspect of the prob- 
lem than is. generally believed.” 


Shortly after, we were knocking at a 
grated portal, were admitted, and passed 
through a big room bounded on four sides 
with iron palings that reached from floor 
to ceiling. Three tiers of cells circled the 
room, each cell, say four feet by seven, 
equipped with stool and iron bed. A 
grated door swung back and let us into 
the prison yard, a court of generous 
acreage. An hour later the bells would 
clang, the inmates would flock from the 
shops where they had been making shoes, 
brushes and chairs, without wages, for an 
hour’s airing before being locked up for 
the night. As we passed out into the open, 
the music of an opera, sweetly and skill- 
fully played by the prison band, drifted 
down the long corridors of cells. 

We took seats in an office on the ground 
floor ‘overlooking the yard. Presently a 
youth in his early twenties shuffled in. 
He glanced at the official who was with 
us in the office. For what infraction of 
prison discipline had he been called? He 
was quickly reassured. Snatching the 
gray prison cap from his head, he slunk 
into a chair. With carefully prepared 
records of the prisoner’s previous career 
and immediate crime before him, Dr. 
Stearns began to talk with him, not at all 
like an inquisitor, but as if he were a 
friend. The answers came from under the 
prisoner’s breath and with the utmost 
brevity. 

He had broken into a clothing’ store, 
stolen an overcoat, vest, and pair of 
trousers. Was that his first offence? No, 
he had once been arrested for vagrancy. 
Well, why did he steal the clothes? Be- 
cause he needed new ones. Was he work- 
ing? Not at the time. Where had he 
been living? With his mother. Had she 
been over to see him? No. Did he have 
brothers or sisters? One brother who was 
steady. Well, just why had he committed 
the crime? He had been drinking, and he 
wanted the clothes. é 

Here the doctor switched to questions 
that might reveal the man’s social status. 
When had he left school? At the seventh 
grade. How many states were there? 
Forty-five. The prisoner knew that Col- 
umbus discovered America, but he was 
much confused as to the date. He knew 
who was Governor of Massachusetts and 
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but he was plainly nonplussed when ques- — 
tioned as to the difference between a king 
and a president. In fact, the prisoner’s — 
whole attitude—his replies confined to 
three- and four-word sentences, his in- 
ability to reason, his shock of brick- | 
colored hair, heavy brow, and lack-luster 
exterior—proclaimed him a clear case of 
arrested mental development. 

“He has the mind of an eight year-old 
child,” said Dr. Stearns, after the youth 
had been dismissed. “Add that to idle 
ness and the acquisitive nature, and you 
have the crime. He is in for five years.” 

Three prisoners next entered, one after 
the other, all recently committed for the 
crime of incest. Skillfully interrogated as 
to their childhood, ancestry, surroundings, 
and degree of education, the fact was 
plainly enough in evidence that two were 
cases of arrested mental development, 
while the third was feeble-minded. Not 
one of the three had got as far as the 
grammar grades, or probably could. In no 
instance had early surroundings been any 
other than debasing. Neither in the incest 
cases nor in the breaking and entering 
case was there any save a dull perception 
of the difference between right and wrong. 
Each of these three was to serve sentences 
of several years. They were clear in- 
stances, according to Dr. Stearns, of per- 
sons born and bred on low cultural levels, 
and always would be social problems. A 
term in prison was not going to correct the 
infirmity. 

The last man to be examined that after- 
noon was what the prison official termed 
a “hard-boiled thief.’ The instant he 
came .through the door one could detect 
the difference between him and those who 
had preceded him. His mentality was 
much higher. He was shrewd, calculat- 
ing; said neither too much nor too little; 
enlarged on his replies, revealed origi- 
nality of mind. Being an old offender, he 
was in for a long term. He was the 
bravado type. Lacking education and op- 
portunity to shine among his fellows, he 
had chosen a crime career, helped thereto 
by early associations and an unstable tem- 
perament. He had roved much about the 
world, never remaining long at any one 
job. The doctor expressed commiseration 
by suggesting that perhaps he had fallen 
in with bad company. “No, ae did,” he . 
replied quickly. 

As this prisoner was dismissed, the bells 
rang, and from a dozen doors the prisoners 
came thronging into the snow-filled yard, 
around which ran a beaten path perhaps 
five feet wide. Along this path, .groups, 
members of which had been attracted to 
each other by similar traits, began rapidly 
to walk. Presently eight hundred were 
either thus engaged, or were gathered in 
knots earnestly conversing. 

“What do they talk about?” I asked the 
official. 

“Oh, their work, their mates, when they 
are going to get out, the crime they com- 
mitted, how they did it, and how the 
victim looked.” 

_ What a study in features! Nowhere on 


earth can you find such a study as in a 
(Continued on page 144) 
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‘To the Editor of Tan CurisTIAN RuGIsTHR :— 


Having talked over what I am about to 
write (sounds like “those about to die,” 
etc., doesn’t it?) with two or three es- 
teemed friends, one’ of them has said, 
“Oh, do you think you'd better?” Another 
said “It is high time someone did some- 
thing about it.” And still another, “Go 
ahead.” So ahead I now go, though just 
whither I am not perfectly sure. Having 
put my hand to the plow I may not be 
able to finish the furrow, but, at least, I 
shall not look back. Others greater than 
I will probably have to finish it, but if I 


“start something” and do no more than 


that, I shall be doing as much as many 
a better man has done. Or, shifting the 
simile, if a scapegoat is needed for the sins 
of the Tribe of Unitarianism, let me be 
the goat, if there be no alternative. That 
the Tribe has sins of which it should be 
exorcised there is no doubt, yet they should 
not be taken too seriously,—just brought 
to light, dealt with, and forgotten as fast 
as they cease. As compared with the sins 
of the other Tribes of the modern church- 
world, ours are few; in fact, to me, they 
are two, and not too parlous, though not 
to be ignored. 

Let us shift the simile again. I would 
say that the Ship of Unitarianism is be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis and that it is 
going to take much skill, loyalty, and hard 
work on the part of the crew to bring it 
through safely. Who—what is Scylla on 
the one hand, and Charybdis on the other, 
in this connection? Scylla-is the extreme 
Right Wing—the self-conscious conserva- 
tism which would make periodical over- 


tures to orthodoxy. Oh, I know what I 


am bringing down upon my poor head! 
But I feel that too often we have stood 
before the so-called liberal-orthodox like a 
menial seeking to attract his attention, 
pulling our forelock, bobbing and bowing, 
hoping to scrape acquaintance. Too often 
have we put ourselves in the undignified 


position of pretended gratitude for the 


crumbs from the rich man’s table. 

Let us sit at our own table and eat our 
own wholesome spiritual and theological 
food. Let us be friends with the orthodox 
of both the “near” and “far” variety, in 
so far as they are willing to be friendly. 
But let us gain their respect by showing 
our own self-respect. I am not against, 
but for a Unitarianism which, in so far 
as church service is concerned, shall 
swiftly grow more beautiful in symbol and 
phraseology, which shall have regard for 
doing things decently and in order. I be- 
lieve the atmosphere of our churches 
should be far richer in worship and rever- 
ence, creative of a spirit which would 
destroy the secular carelessness of many 
who attend; an atmosphere of color and 
candles if you will; but let the message 
be one on account of which and not in 
spite of which people, during each coming 
week, can live and move and have their 
aaa United 
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ie etter Appertaining to Humanists 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


And now I turn to Charybdis, which is 
the extreme Left Wing—the materialistic 
monism of those who do not believe in 
theism and immortality, or the Humanism 
of those who think they don’t. Now I 
haven’t the slightest personal feeling 
against these men. You can like a man 
and yet dislike his rheumatism, and I cer- 
tainly do dislike the mental and spiritual 
rheumatism called “Humanism,” though 
what there is human about it I fail to 
see. Perhaps my eyes are bad, but I see 
it as placing humanity, after all the philo- 
sophical fireworks, which temporarily 
dazzle, are over, on the level with the 
beasts. I see it as a passing phase of mind 
resulting from the mental habit of the 
time. That habit is to train the eye of 
thought to look outward and study the 
face of Nature. That is all very inter- 
esting and has accomplished quite a bit, 
but it is not in that direction that you find 
the spiritual realities. They are not 
written on the face of Nature, so it is 
nothing to be surprised about when men 
announce that they are not to be found 
there. The surprising thing is that men, 
trained to be ministers, should look for 
them there. I would but remind them 
that the “eternities and immensities” of 
the spirit—God and Immortality—are 
written on the tablets of the human heart, 
and that the eye of thought, when trained 
to look inward, finds them there—in- 
delible ! 

If (and let it be a capital “I” for the 
‘sf")—Tf I did not believe in God—and 
by that I do not mean in the old-fashioned 
childish god, “with rod or candy for child- 
minded men,”—but if I did not believe in 
God, I certainly would no longer call my- 
self a Unitarian nor most certainly would 
I continue to be a church-Unitarian. 

If I did not believe in immortality,— 
and by that I do not mean the monotonous 
heaven of Christian theology which was 
destroyed anyhow by the satire of Mark 
Twain’s “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven,’—if I did not believe in immor- 
tality, I certainly would feel that my 
mission as a Unitarian minister was 
finished. But ah! they say, these Human- 
ists believe in “immortality of influence,” 
which influence goes on piling up at com- 


‘pound interest rates generation after gen- 


eration. When I think of it, Kipling’s 
question comes to mind, “It’s pretty, but 
is it art?’ I say it is not art, and that 
Professor William James knocked the 
bottom out of it (what a rough way to 
speak!) many years ago when he said 
that some day the world is going to come 
to an end and with it the accumulated 
immortality will, after all, be proved 
mortal; that “if the sun of hope is to set 
in a sea of despair sometime, it might as 
well do it to-night and be done with.” 
Hon. George Frisbie Hoar seems to have 
agreed with William James, for I find he 
said that without immortality, the world is 
nothing but “a dwelling house whose use, 
after all, is to be, in the end, nothing but 
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the receptacle of a compost heap of the 
carcasses of an extinct humanity.” 

There is something in a name, after all, 
no matter how often we airily toss the 
thought or the words, “What’s in a name?” 
Of course, it is crude to take an illustra- 
tion from vulgar trade, but suffice it to say 
that a label in the business world is a 
thing of value, being representative of cer- 
tain goods behind it, and, if the goods fail 
to be what they are labeled, that name 
loses caste. So I dare raise again the 
question which is never entirely dead 
among us, What does the label “Uni- . 
tarian” stand for, anyway? Can it stand 
for a half-hidebound liberal orthodoxy, for 
the responsibility free, spiritual religion 
of Jesus, and for the denial of spiritual 
realities all at the same time, and not 
suffer the fate of the chameleon on the 
crazy-quilt? We say we must be liberal. 
Yes! but as I said many years ago in 
your columns—not loose. We are so 
afraid of a creed, so open-minded that we 
have forgotten that to retain a truth we 
must close our minds on it. We protest 
our liberalism until it would be difficult 
for God Himself to say what we are, in 
our liberalism! We may not, perhaps, 
define what we do believe, though I am 
temerarious enough to believe it can be 
done. But the time draws near when we 
must needs declare ourselves as having 
a motto other than H Pluribus Nihil. 

Surely we do not believe in the old 
theological and ecclesiastical bondages on 
the one hand, nor in an irresponsible ma- 
terialistic “liberty” on the other. If we 
do, we had better close up shop. If we 
do not know what we do believe, we had 
best stop preaching to people until we have 
found out. 

Now I take to cover and wonder when I 
shall dare venture forth again,—if ever. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 
WorcuHsTHR, MASS. 


French Protestant Ministers 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RuGISTER :— 


I take the liberty of sending you a note 
on the situation of French Protestant 
ministers, thinking that it might interest 
some Unitarians. The organization that 
the inclosed note describes aims to help 
ministers with families by granting small 
allowances calculated on the age and 
number of the children. 

As a supporter, for twenty-five years, of 
the Unitarian Society and a member of 
the Laymen’s League of Ithaca, I have 
come to have faith in the public spirit 
and generosity of Unitarians. It is not 
impossible that some may care to show an . 
interest in the plight of the French 


ministers. O. G. GUERLAC. 


CoRNPLL UNIVERSITY, 
Ipnaca, N.Y. 


What are the salaries of the French 
Protestant ministers to-day? In terms of 
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dollars there is no profession in the United 
States, however humble, that is so miser- 
ably paid. An unmarried pastor gets 
5,000 francs (about $200), plus a small 
indemnity for residence. A married 
pastor gets 7,400 francs (about $300), plus 
an appropriation for rent. 

The situation of the pastors with fam- 
ilies is so tragic that it has become nec- 
essary to organize a society to cope with 
it. This society, called Association for 
the Families of Pastors, has been able, 
through appeals made to French Protes- 
tants, to send yearly allowances of 300 
francs ($12) per child up to thirteen 
years of age, and 600 francs ($24) per 
child from thirteen to twenty-one years of 
age. Miserable as are these allowances, 
they have helped. Four hundred and 
twenty-five pastors and forty widows are 
receiving allowances for their 1,140 chil- 
dren. But they should be increased. A 
new call for 350,000 additional frances has 
been issued by the association, whose 
secretary is Rev. Mr. Jacot, Allée des 
Hétres, Le Raincy, Seine-et-Oise, France. 


From Dr. Cadman 
To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN RnGISTER :— 


I am sorry that Mr. Cotton’s interview 
with me published in your esteemed paper 
some weeks ago should have done injustice 
to the enterprise of the Christian Century 
in securing the list of America’s twenty- 
five leading preachers. 

Certainly nothing was farther from my 
purpose than to impugn the motives of 
the gentlemen who conducted the enter- 
prise in question. 

Had I seen Mr. Cotton’s statement be- 
fore it was printed, I should have deleted 
the comments to which the Christian 
Century objected. 

Since I did not stipulate that the report 
of Mr. Cotton’s lengthy interview with 
me should be submitted to me in writing 
before its publication, I am measurably 
blamable for the oversight. Will you give 
me enough of your valuable space to make 
this.statement, and believe me, 


Sincerely yours, 


S. Parkes CapMAN. 
New York, N.Y. 


_One of Ten Largest Organs 


The First Church in Boston, Mass., now 
has one of the ten largest organs in the 
country, as the result of the removal of 
the Evans Memorial organ from the South 
Congregational Church to the First Church 
and its combination with the Rogers 
Memorial organ, which followed on the 
union of the two churches. The combined 
organs were first played at the morning 
_ Service on January 17. They are con- 
trolled from one console. 


Se 


In spite of what the new psychology 
may seem to teach, character is and ever 
remains the sublime product of conflict 
between the good and evil forces in our- 
saris tias BD; Perk; 
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Feeling in France 
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PROF. WILLIAM S. MORGAN 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


FEW YEARS ago,” said an important 


official in Paris to me, “we welcomed . 


Americans with open arms, we loved 
them; they were brave, generous, our 
greatest friends; but to-day the man in 
the street shrugs his shoulders when the 
name American is mentioned and _ the 
salesman doubles his price when an Ameri- 
can enters.” 

It is interesting to trace the change in 
the attitude of France toward her sister 
republic. It is well to consider this ques- 
tion, especially in its bearing upon inter- 
national good will. Here are impressions 
garnered from three types of men, a 
commissaire of police, a professor in the 
Sorbonne, and the laborers of France. 

The professor said he knew he was 
talking to American professors and not to 
politicians of the type of Senator Borah. 
With tears in his eyes he described the 
sufferings of France, felt to the extreme 
by the professional and agricultural classes 
throughout the whole country. In his 
own arrondissement there are five thou- 
sand fatherless children. That is typical. 
Not only have the French people suffered 
personally, but a large section of their 
country has.been devastated, beautiful 
works of art destroyed, and the vast 
wealth of the country depleted. France 
is doing her best, and is in much need 
of the sympathy and help of the world in 
order to regain her economic position. 
This professor is a Dean of a college of 
the Sorbonne, a member of L’Academie 
des Inscriptions and an author of note. 

Business pertaining to the carte 
@identité took us to the commissaire de 
police, a man of stern quality, accustomed 
to stare evildoers out of countenance, not 
given to sentimentality beyond what was 
dictated by his Gallic nature, matter-of- 
fact, sifter of evidence, with a keen under- 
standing of human nature, especially of 
that phase represented by the underworld. 
After our business was done, he turned 
to the relations of France to the United 
States. It was he who uttered the words 
at the beginning of this article; and after 
uttering them he became alive with pas- 
sion, as if he had been a prophet of 
religion. He begged us to note that there 
was nothing personal in what he said. 
But he made an earnest appeal to me as 
a theological professor when I returned 
to my country, to make a strong plea for 
the cause of France. He said that two of 
the most hated names in France are those 
of the banker J. P. Morgan and Senator 
Borah. Why? Neither the banker nor the 
financier understand France or her sacri- 
fice. The whole French nation is at work. 
Fatherless children are working in factory 
and field. The wounded are everywhere. 
The money saved by the ordinary work- 
man can hardly keep body and soul to- 
gether. France wants to pay America, but 
she has no money wherewith to pay. 
France does not need mercy, but justice. 
Does America- forget the money and 
services given by Lafayette to the great 


‘mechanism of exchange. 


osity toward France. Tey 3 


American Republic? Do Senator Borah 
and the rest forget that at tremendous 
cost France jumped into the breach to 
save the world? Think of her wounded, 
think of her dead, think of her ruined 
cities and industries! All she asks for is 
time and easier terms. He begged of me 
to remind the people of the United States 
to remember the words of Christ in the 
Gospel exhorting us to kindness, helpful- 
ness, and love. It seemed to him, if the 
press were to be relied upon, that the 
United States had become vyery bitter 
toward France. There were tears in his 
eyes when he finished. 

Similar sentiments come from laborers 
in the fields, mechanics, and servants in 
hotels. They are under the impression 
that all Americans are rich. Why then ~ 
not cancel the debt which France owes?’ 
Has not France done enough for the 
world? Is it not difficult for the poor 
man to live now? Are not the taxes very 
high? Is not the cost of living exorbi- 
tant? All Americans that pass through 
France, and there are many thousands 
of them, appear to be very rich. They 
have been able to get for their dollar 
twenty-five francs and more. Why then 
extract the last dollar from France? Why 
not be generous? 

I am under the impression that these 
men represent fairly well the feeling of 
the French nation toward the United 
States. There is no attempt either in the 
public press or in personal conversation to 
discuss the relation of debtor and creditor, 
the financial policies of Caillaux or 
Loucheur, the national debt, and the 
No, the appeal 
is to the great sacrifices of France, and 
who can gainsay them; and the moral 
obligations of the lender nations toward 
her. 

May I not therefore urge, in view of 
what she has suffered, a generous attitude 
toward our sister republic? If it was 
worth remembering Lafayette when we , 
took the United States Army into Europe 
during the War, why not remember his 
Services now as we endeavor to collect 
our debt? Shall we not gain more by the 
good will of this splendid republic than 
by extracting from her now in the hour 
of her distress all that the market will 
bear? Her people are working hard, and 
they are all at work, the remuneration is 
small, living is expensive. Let not our 
great republic crush the valiant effort of 
France to repair the economic and social 
damages which she suffered from the 
Great War. Generosity now will mean 
better commercial relations and friend- 
liness for the future, Generosity now 
will mean an exhibition of genuine love for 
our fellow men in France; and, who 
knows, perhaps a greater security for the 
peace of Hurope and the world. Let all 
Americans bring pressure to bear upon our 
government to exert the greatest gener-_ 


Paris, 
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V7HETHER a theory of the creation of 
VY man, held by one group of churches 
and disputed by other churches, may be 
made by legislative fiat the only theory of 
kkuman creation that may be taught in 
schools supported by the State, is the issue 
on which the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
has entered officially into the so-called 
Tennessee anti-evolution case. 

Some time this month the appeal of 

_ John T. Scopes will be argued before the 
_ Supreme Court of Tennessee. Scopes is 
the young school teacher who was indicted 
last April for violation of an Act passed 
by the Legislature the previous month 
making it a crime to teach evolution, a 
theory denying the story of the divine 
creation of man as taught in the Bible. 
He was convicted after a spirited defense 
by Clarence Darrow, Dudley Field Malone, 
and Arthur Garfield Hays. 
To this array of counsel is now added 
Charles H. Strong, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. By vote of the 
Council of the League he was represented 
at the trial by an ‘observer.’ The result 
is an elaborate brief, prepared by Mr. 
Strong and filed by him in the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee as amicus curiae, 
“friend of the court.” 

After examining the brief, Mr. Hays 
wrote to. Mr. Strong that he had read it 
with great interest. “I am_ enthusiastic 
about it,’ he added, “and am particularly 
pleased to notice the new angle at which 
you approach the subject, the result of 
which is that our briefs very nicely sup- 
plement each other.” 

Although nothing of the sort was in the 
mind of the Council or of Mr. Strong, it is 
now expected that part of the time as- 
signed to the Scopes attorneys for oral 
argument will be allotted to Mr. Strong. 

“So far as we are informed,” says the 
leader of 12,500 Unitarian laymen in the 
United States and Canada, “the Unitarian 
denomination is the only religious body 
in the United States that, through one of 
its organizations, has officially taken action 
to aid in the defense of John T. Scopes 
on the trial of this indictment.” 

Here is the Act on which the indictment 
of Scopes was based: 

“An Act prohibiting the teaching of the 
Evolution Theory in all the Universities, 
Normals, and all other Public Schools of 
Tennessee, which are supported in whole 
or in part by the public school funds of 
‘the State, and to provide penalties for the 
violations thereof. 


“Secrion 1. Be it enacted by the Gen-. 


eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
That it shall be unlawful for any teacher 
in any of the Universities, Normals, and 
all other Public Schools of the State which 
are supported in whole or in part by the 
public school funds of the State, to teach 
any theory that denies the story of the 
Divine Creation of man as taught in the 


: Charles H. Strong Files Brief for Scopes ; 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


Bible, and to teach instead that man has 
descended from a lower order of animals. 

“Srotion 2. Be it further enacted, That 
any teacher found guilty of the violation 
of this Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not less than One Hundred Dollars 
($100) nor more than Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500) for each offense 

“Srcrion 3. Be it further enacted, That 
this Act take effect from and after its 
passage, the public welfare requiring it.” 


Progress? 
1796—1925 


From the argument of 


CHARLES H. STRONG 


The makers of the Tennes- © 
see Constitution in 1796 re- 
fused to withhold civil office 
from persons even in the face 
of their denial that the Bible 
was written with the author- 
ity of God; while the Legis- 
lature of 1925 makes a pub- 
lic school teacher a criminal 
for much less. And the in- 
dictment declares that he has 
offended against the peace 
and dignity of the State! It 
is so incredible that, if it 
had not happened, the world 
would say itcould not happen. 


Mr. Strong summarizes the evidence fur- 
nished for the prosecution. Scopes ad- 
mitted that he had taught from a book 
selected by the State. The superintendent 
of public instruction testified that no other 
book had been used in the course since 
1909. Examination of the record fails to 
show that the State had any testimony to 
offer that the book set forth any theory 
that “denies” the Biblical story of creation. 
But, for the purposes of the appeal, the 
Court is asked to take the view that the 
theory taught by Scopes was, by the ordi- 
nary intendment of language, a denial of 
the Biblical story. 

The question then is, whether, under the 
law and the Constitution of Tennessee and 
of the United States, the teaching of such 
denial can be made a crime. 

“It is our hope,’ Mr. Strong continued, 
“that this appeal will be decided upon 
broad grounds, so that the country will 
be put on notice as to what may and may 
not be done by legislatures in this new 
departure into the field of educational and 
religious controversy. We would have 
this case serve as a barrier against the 
tide of intolerance, and make an end to a 
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Represents Unitarian Laymen’s League in trial for religious freedom 


class of legislation that seems’ to threaten 
widespread adoption. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to the consideration of 
substantive and not formal error. 

“The issue is whether a theory of the 
creation of man, held by one group of 
churches and disputed by other churches, 
may be made by legislative fiat the only 
theory of human creation that may be 
taught in schools supported by the State.” 

On all other scientific matters beyond 
her ken, Mr. Strong finds that Tennessee 
takes counsel; she scorns only the knowl- 
edge that pertains to the creation of man. 
He would not have it appear that this 
legislature crusade is limited to any one 
State or any one section. “The same dire- 
ful enactment could have been written in 
many other States,’ he asserts,’ “had 
there been the same fortuitous combina- 
tion of church and local power.” 

Then, under the- caption, “Shall the 
Legislature Establish the Truth?” Mr. © 
Strong goes on: 

“The test of truth is not to be found 
in the majority vote of a legislature, even 
on the chance that it might be right. The 
attitude of the Tennessee Legislature 
seems to be that truth is not what is, but 
what people vote it to be—let the Legis- 
lature say what truth is and it will be that. 
But the hard fact is that it will not be 
that. Truth is what is, and for the Legis- 
lature to say that it is otherwise serves 
no purpose but to keep the youth of the 
State in darkness by limiting the subjects 
which may be taught in the public schools 
to those which the voters understand and 
in which they personally believe. We are 
doomed to a slow pace, if not to a back- 
ward step, if the truth to be taught in 
schools and universities is to be limited 
to that which the majority of voters will 
approve. 

“The basis of religious faith is in truth, 
and neither truth nor faith can be fixed 
by law.” 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court 
will be “momentous in the history of 
jurisprudence in this country,” Mr. Strong 
feels “justified in bringing into the case in 
some measure at least what, for want of a 
better term, might be called atmosphere.” 

There follows a series of quotations from 
“a supremely great declaration upon the 
subject of religious freedom and educa- 
tional freedom in the United States,” re- 
cently made by Charles E. Hughes, for- 
merly Justice of the Supreme Court, in 
his capacity as president of the American 
Bar Association. This is followed by nu- 
merous quotations from “the most ex- 
haustive analysis on religious freedom 
under the law that we have seen,” a con- 
tribution by Carl Zollman to the Michigan 
Law Review of March, 1919. 

Mr. Strong next refers to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee, which 
declared beyond question in 1899 the law 
of the State as to the power of the Legis- 
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lature to regulate and control the public 


schools and to provide a uniform series” 


of textbooks. From that decision Mr. 
Strong quotes “expressions which have 
significance in considering the validity of 
the Anti-Evolution Act,” as follows: 

“The object of criminal laws is by 
punishment to deter others from the com- 
mission of crime, and thus preserve the 
peace, morals, good order, and well-being 
of society; and the object of the public 
school system is to prevent crime by educat- 
ing the people, and thus, by providing and 
securing a higher state of intelligence and 
morals, conserve the peace, good order, and 
well-being of society. The prevention of 
crime and preservation of good order and 
peace is the highest exercise of the police 
power of the State, whether done by 
punishing offenders or educating the 
children.” 

The brief goes on to say that twenty-six 
years later this Court was called upon to 
declare valid an Act passed under the 
guise of an exercise of police power which, 
instead of “educating the children” of 
Tennessee or “securing a higher state of 
. intelligence” in one of the greatest and 
most sacred fields of knowledge—a field 
of knowledge in which the children in 
all the surrounding States of the Union 
are being educated—can tend only to leave 
their minds in darkness as to a scientific 
conception entertained well-nigh univer- 
sally by the scientific world. 

“Hyolution is a scientific doctrine,” Mr. 
Strong continued. “Religion and theology 
are not to be aided or interfered with by 
the Government. The Genesis story of 
creation is a dogma of religious belief 
among certain Christian sects and not 
among others. Certainly public money 
may not be used to aid a theory not pro- 
tected by the Constitution and to dis- 
countenance one that is.” 

The brief now makes these assertions, 
supported by numerous citations: 

“The Tennessee Anti-Evolution Act con- 
trols or interferes with the rights of con- 
science and is therefore unconstitutional.” 

“The Act gives a preference to a re- 
ligious establishment and is therefore un- 
constitutional.” 

“The Act abridges the privileges of the 
accused, deprives him of liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, and denies 
to him the equal protection of the laws, 
and is therefore unconstitutional.” 

Mr. Strong ends his argument with a 
declaration from WHmerson’s essay on 
“Compensation,” as follows: 

“The history of persecution is a history 
of endeavors to cheat nature, to make 
water run up hill, to twist a rope of 
sand.... The martyr cannot be dis- 
honored. Every lash inflicted is a tongue 
of fame; every prison a more illustrious 
abode; every burned book or house en- 
lightens the world; every suppressed or 
expunged word reverberates the earth from 
side to side. The minds of men are at last 
aroused; reason looks out and justifies 
her own, and malice finds all- her work 
in vain. It is the whipper who is whipped 
and the tyrant who is undone.” 


The Christian Register 


The judgment should be reversed and 
the defendant should be discharged. 

Mr. Strong considers the most significant 
passages in his brief to be those devoted 
to a study of the constitutional history 
of the lost State of Franklin, which 
seceded from North Carolina and sub- 
sequently became the new State of Ten- 
nessee. He thus summarizes his study: 

“In 1784 the Presbyterians who went 
from Virginia across the mountains set out 
to exclude the vicious part of society from 
political power by providing in the funda- 
mental law that ‘the electoral franchise 
should belong to the virtuous believers in 
God, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the trinity of the Godhead. 
... No person should be eligible to serve 
in any office in the civil department ‘who 
is of an immoral character, or guilty of 
such flagrant enormities as drunkenness, 
gaming, profane swearing, lewdness, 
Sabbath-breaking, or such like’; and, fur- 
ther, that ‘no minister of the gospel, 
attorney at law or doctor of physic’ should 
be ‘a member of the assembly.’ <A bitter 
controversy arose. The argument was 
made that these provisions would ‘exclude 
some men of great ability and experience 
who might do good.’ The answer was, 
‘The devil has great ability and long ex- 
perience.’ The provisions were defeated. 

“In 1796, the new State of Tennessee 
adopted a Constitution from which a prq- 
vision was excluded disqualifying a man 
from office if he should deny the divine 
authority of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. But in the same year one house of 
the new Legislature voted to make it a 
crime to make this denial. On raising the 
question of constitutionality, the other 
house killed the bill.” 

The following is Mr. Strong’s summing 
up of the argument developed by his 
study: 

“The makers of the Tennessee Constitu- 
tion in 1796 refused to withhold civil 
office from persons even in the face of 
their denial that the Bible was written 
with the authority of God; while the 
Legislature of 1925 makes a public school 
teacher a criminal for much less. And 
the indictment declares that he has 
offended against the peace and dignity of 
the State! It is so incredible that, if it 
had not happened, the world would say 
it could not happen. 

“The legislator who introduced this bill 
said that he did it because a man who 
denied this or other Biblical statements 
could not be a Christian and therefore 
must be made a criminal. F 

“And, finally, what is the difference be- 
tween: first, fining a man for denying the 
divine authority of the Biblical story of 
the creation of man, and second, fining a 
man for teaching a scientific theory of 
man’s creation that denies the Biblical 
theory? The first, the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee in 1796 refused to do, in apparent 
deference to the Constitution. The second, 
the Legislature of Tennessee actually did 
in 1925, acting in pursuance of the same 
provision in the Constitution. Which 
course will the Court say was constitu- 
tional?” , 


(10) [Fespruary 11 192) 
Colonel Sobieski Writes 


Of Jasper Douthit, fearless champion of 


unpopular causes 


There is romance in the life of John 
Sobieski as related in his new book, 
“Adventures of a Polish Nobleman While 
Serving under the Flags of Two Re- 
publics.” Colonel Sobieski was at one 


time a member of the Unitarian Church 


in Shelbyville, Ill., and actively co-operated 


with Rey. Jasper L. Douthit in this minis- 
ter’s Chautauqua work. Six pages of 
Colonel Sobieski’s book are given over 
to a story of Mr. Douthit. Hardly less 
romantic was Mr. Douthit’s constant 
championing of unpopular causes and of 


freedom of speech. Of some of Mr. Dou- — 


thit’s experiences, Colonel Sobieski writes: 

“Being a natural-born reformer, he early 
espoused the cause of antislavery, and 
was one of the founders of the Republican 
party and a great admirer of Abraham 
Lincoln, taking a part in all of the cam- 
paigns which elevated Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency. ; 

“It is needless to say that his wife, 
a student and admirer of Theodore Parker, 
was his inspiration in all of these move- 
ments. 

“At the outbreak of the Civil War, he 

entered zealously in support of it, al- 
though he was living in a locality where 
the people generally, being largely of 
Southern descent, were very much op- 
posed to the position of the national ad- 
ministration. When it became necessary 
to register the men qualified to bear arms, 
Mr. Douthit was placed in charge of that 
work, and this aroused tremendous hos- 
tility. ; 
- “Tt became so warm that the antiwar 
men, who were called ‘copper-heads,’ de- 
termined that they would show their hos- 
tility in a very decided way by informing 
Mr. Douthit that he must resign or leave 
town, or suffer the consequences. 

“He received the information that on a 


certain early Sunday morning all of the 


‘Knights of the Golden Circle,’ numbering 
several hundred men, would visit him to 
inform him of their designs. He received 
this intelligence in time to inform Goy- 
ernor Yates, who sent down four hundred 
soldiers to protect him. 

“It was a Sunday that will never be 
forgotten in the quiet town of Shelbyville. 
They went to his residence, but there 
they were met with the soldiers. How- 
ever, they shook the rope at him and said 
were it not for his sainted father and 
mother they would make him feel the 
rope that morning. Oh, those red-hot 
days, long to be remembered! But in 
Mr. Douthit they found a man of the 
same Southern blood and fiery tempera- 
ment which they themselves possessed. 
“Those days passed away and Mr. 
Douthit was unharmed, and at the close 
of the war was ready for the next reform. 

“He began his work as a Unitarian 


_Iinister in that part of the country. 


Many of his friends who had stood by 

him in the antislavery struggle, members 

of the different evangelical churches, were 

very much aghast and stirred by his 
(Continued on page 142) 


What is ‘Laiten: 
“Pest of the Age”? 


When Pope Pius XI instituted the 
_ “Feast of Jesus Christ, King,’ a few weeks 
ago, he declared: “Laicism is the pest of 
the age.” What is laicism? 

How Roman Catholics would have the 
- world accept this term is set forth in 
_ the Catholic Encyclopedia. The article, 
_ Speaking first with reference to “lay” 
legislation in France, says: “It is usual 
_ to designate as ‘laicized’ any institution 
withdrawn from the influence of ecclesi- 
astical or religious authority, or from 
which the priest and his ministry have 
been excluded.” From this condition has 
evolved the Catholic ecclesiastic’s significa- 
tion of “laicism.” The larger meaning is 
given. Is follows, in part: : 
“Tay’ legislation is that which is in- 
spired by no religious idea, which looks 
on society as atheistic, and reduces reli- 
gious worship to the voluntary acts of 
individuals; finally, the ‘lay’ state, or 
government, is one that recognizes no 
ehurch, no religion, and which excludes 
even the name of God from all its institu- 


tions or establishments, and from all its. 


acts. ... 

“To laicize, then, is to give this lay 
character to whatever had not previously 
had it—or, at least, not entirely. It is to 
exclude religion from entering in any 
manner into the life of society as such.” 

The article insists that laicism goes 
beyond the idea of the equality of all reli- 
gion before the state, or of the neutrality 
of the state with reference to the different 
faiths, and that it is decidedly different 
from the separation of church and state. 
How has laicism come about? Protes- 
tants may well ponder the Roman: view- 
point in the answer and the careful con- 
cession that follows: 

“Looked at historically, infélzation is 
the final outcome of what was formerly 
ealled ‘secularization,’ i.e., the hostile 
action of the secular power, which has 
successively despoiled the Church of the 
prerogatives she enjoyed in European 
society as molded by the influence of 
Christianity for centuries. ... 

“Theoretically, the Church can and does 
submit to secularization that does not 
affect her rights as a spiritual society or 
interfere with the exercise of these rights 
in concrete social conditions, the demands 
made upon her naturally varying accord- 

- ing to time and place. However, she must 
condemn any measures that affect her 
essential rights and the freedom necessary 
for the exercise of her sacred ministry.” 

It will be noted by the careful reader 
that in this quotation the language is 
general. It may mean several things. 
Any statement on such an important ques- 
tion ought to to be definitive bexpd any 
ambiguity or uncertainty. 

The Catholic weekly, Weert, says 
flatly: “Laicism, which the Pope along 
with every clear-minded Christian, every 
sincere Protestant, condemns, is merely the 

* rouge’ are that the state is su- 


-churches 


preme over all rights of religion, of God 
and of conscience; that in the case of the 
conflict between duty and conscience and 
law of state, the conscience must yield; 
that religion, namely, the worship and 
service of God, is subject to the state.” 
The Roman theory would make the church 
instead of the state supreme oyer the life 
of the people. 

Rome clothes her ambition for world 
dominion in broad terms that appeal to all 
churches, For example, in connection with 
laicism, she speaks of “God,” “religion,” 
“Christian,” and “church.” She makes 
these her own. Accordingly, when the 
Eneyclopeedia describes a lay state as one 
that “recognizes no church, no religion,” it 
must be remembered that, in the Roman 
Catholic mind, these words mean the 
Roman Catholic Chureh and the Roman 
Catholic religion. Pope Pius XI, in his 
recent encyclical, spoke more plainly than 
the Encyclopedia does when he deplored 
the denial of “the right of the Church, 
which springs from the right of Christ, 
to teach the people, give them laws, and 
rule them in order to lead them to eternal 
happiness.” 

Rome’s protest against laicism is a 
later chapter of the continuous fight she 
has made since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion against the rule of the states of the 
world by nonecclesiastical powers that 
were subject in no wise to ecclesiastical 
control. She holds no brief against lay, 
nonecclesiastical rulers so long as they are 
subject to the Holy See. 


What America Gives in Religion 


The American people gave $648,000,000 
last year to maintain religion at home 
and in foreign lands. This estimate in- 
cludes Roman Catholic and Jewish con- 
tributions as well as the twenty-five 
largest Protestant bodies for which the 
United Stewardship Council makes the 
report. These twenty-five Protestant 
gave in 1925 the sum of 
$88,845,000 to benevolences, including mis- 
sions of all kinds ; $332,552,000 to congrega- 
tional expenses, and enough miscellaneous 
gifts to make a total of $451,000,000. 
These figures show a marked increase 
within the past five years, especially in 
congregational expenditures. The con- 
tribution of Jews was estimated at 
$18,500,000, of Catholics at $168,000,000, 
and of all miscellaneous bodies at 
$10,500,000. The Jewish figures are ex- 
elusive of the funds for the development 
of Palestine, and those for the Christians 
do not include gifts to education and 
charities and for the erection of cathedrals 
and shrines. 

Of the Protestant bodies, the Steward- 
ship Council reports that Methodists are 
far ahead. Their gifts in 1925, North and 
South together, in round figures, were 
$135,000,000. Baptist gifts were $70,000,- 
000, Presbyterian $72,500,000, Episcopal 
$39,000,000, Congregationalist $26,500,000, 
and Disciples of Christ $20,600,000. - 


~ Religion Around the World 


Canada’s Presbyterian Church 
Numbers 150,000 Members 


For reasons of doctrine and church 
polity, 793 Presbyterian congregations in 
Canada refused to join the United Church 
of Canada, which came into being on 
June 10, 1925, as a union of the Methodist, 
Congregational, and Presbyterian churches 
of the Dominion. To this number have 
been added 183 congregations organized 
from minority groups in churches voting 
for union. How have the “Continuing 
Presbyterians” fared? Thomas McMillan 
tells their story in the United Presbyterian. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
comprises eight synods and forty-two 
presbyteries, representative of every prov- 
ince. There are 980 congregations with 
an estimated membership of 150,000. The 
church is particularly strong in the large 
cities of Canada. In Toronto, for in- 
stance, there are twenty-six Presbyterian 
congregations which voted against union, 
eighteen of these having a membership of 
about five hundred or more at the time, 
and ten other strong congregations have 
since been formed. The reorganized 
women’s missionary society has six provin- 
cial societies, thirty-five presbyterial or- 
ganizations, and 1,100 branches. The 
training of the ministry will continue at 
Knox College, Toronto, which under the 
terms of the union continues in the pos- 
session of the nonconcurring Presbyterian 
Church. The church is engaged in the 
long, arduous process of bringing its ad- 
ministrative machinery to the efficiency of 
pre-union days. It holds to the historic 
Presbyterian standards: the Scriptures, 
the Westminster Confession, and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 


Church Within Prison Walls 


A nondenominational church within the 
walls of a prison, with prisoners as the 
voluntary members, is the plan of Rey. 
T. O. Reed, chaplain of the Ohio peniten- 
tiary. Inmates will be received as mem- 
bers on application in the same way that 
members are received in other churches. 
A board of trustees will be chosen to 
manage the church, with authority limited 
only by prison rules. Upon release of a 
member from the institution, he will be 
given a letter of transfer to the church of 
his choice. The warden of the prison and 
the governor of the State have given their 
full approval. 


Rome in Lithuania 


Fragmentary yet significant is this news, 
in the Inquirer, British Unitarian weekly : 
“The Roman Catholic Church, favored by 
the Government, has supplanted the Or- 
thodox Church in the seat of authority 
in Lithuania—with the result that a vigor- 
ous campaign is being waged against dis- 
senters and heretics.” 


The purpose of discussion should be to 
learn a truth rather than to earn a 
triumph.—Janes 8S. Kirtley. 
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Literary Bacteria 


A novel way of getting literature to the people has recently been adopted by the Boston J 


Herald. Under the caption of, “Whiting’s Digest of Books You Should Read,” twice a week 


seyeral columns are devoted to a condensed version of some work of current interest. 


Believe- 


ing that “the reading of current books is an essential part of education and the enjoyment of life,” the paper 
offers the series for the benefit of busy folk who are unable to read at length. Already fiction, history, travels, 
and popular science have been treated in this way. Recently, an able abstract of a treatise on Evolution was 
followed by a boiling down of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novel, The George and the Crown, which did full justice to 
the original. In each ease, the condensation is made with the consent of the publisher, and, when possible, with 
the author’s co-operation. As a possible means of inoculation for the reading habit, the scheme is not without 


its value. 


Foremost American Puritan 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


INCREASE MATHER, THE FOREMOST AMERICAN 
Puritan. By Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Ph.D. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1925. 

It fell to the reviewer’s lot to read Dr. 
Murdock’s new life of Increase Mather and 
André Maurois’s life of Shelley in one und 
the same week, evoking the reflection that 
only a world fearfully and wonderfully 
made could produce two such dissimilar 
spirits! But the contrast between the 
Puritan and the poet is no greater than 
that between the technique of the two 
biographies. One is documented to the last 
degree, completely indexed, and generously 
appendixed—to coin a horrible word. The 
other lacks all these marks of laborious 
scholarship. Yet each is a true biography, 
masterly in its way, and obviously having 
the defects of its qualities. Dr. Murdock 
—now Assistant Professor Murdock—is 
photographic, argumentative, solid, and 
sometimes heavy. Maurois is Gallic, ur- 
bane, diverting, though leaving the reader 
a bit uncertain about his facts. But it is 
the picture of Increase Mather that calls 
for comment here. 

Exhaustive research stands out on every 
page of the substantial volume, nearly 
three hundred contemporary sources and 
historical works having been consulted by 
the. author. The scholarship, however, 
escapes being self-conscious. A most faith- 
ful portrait is now for the first time 
painted for us, Mather’s wart, so to speak, 
not being left out. The subtitle, “The 
Foremost American Puritan,” is justified 
by the wealth of evidence marshaled 
showing Mather’s commanding contem- 
porary influence, together with his signal 
seryices to church and community, college 
and colony. 

In this, his first bold venture in New 
England history, Dr. Murdock has blazed 
a new trail by giving a just appreciation 
of the Puritan, by correcting popular mis- 
understanding concerning Puritan char- 
acter. Specifically, quoting James T. 
Adams’s The Founding of New England, 
in a dozen instances, he cites disproof of 
Adams's statements and apparently prej- 
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udiced inferences. For example, where 
Adams charges Mather with the attempt 
to keep the old, cramping Congregational 
test for the suffrage, it is recalled that 
Mather signed a petition in favor of 
granting the suffrage to “freeholders” 
[p. 206 n.]. 

Mather’s part in the witchcraft trials is 
not glossed, but several considerations are 
brought forward tending to modify the 
harsh judgments of later days. Belief-in 
witchcraft, we are reminded, was general 
at that time, both in England and America. 
Moreover, the judges overseas were not as 
merciful as the Massachusetts ministers 
[p. 295], who urged “a very critical and 
exquisite Caution” in dealing with sus- 
pected persons, and objected to convictions 
based upon “spectral evidence.” The 
chapter, “Doleful Witchcraft,” in short, is 
an admirably judicious summary of the 
case, a plea not so much for the ministers 
as for discrimination. Somewhat super- 
fluous, however, because personal, are the 
author’s comments on Mather’s views in 
regard to drinking. That “drink is a good 
creature of God” was the accepted opinion 
of the time, calling for neither our blame 
nor our praise. 

Legitimate is the praise for Mather’s 
catholic tastes as a reader and scholar. 
Under the caption, “Literary Leader and 
Spokesman of the People,” the range of 
his intellectual interests is made clear, 
covering not only theology and history. 
but also the classics, travel, medicine, 
horticulture, mathematics, astronomy, and 
even poetry! His writings, though 
not covering so wide a field, compel re- 
spect, for they were all weighty in their 
day, “half-battles” many of them, some of 
them having been translated into Dutch, 
German, French, and Indian: 

The relation of Mather to the Second 
Church, of which he was minister for 
nearly sixty years, is shown to have been 
a very happy one, largely compensating for 
disappointments in the world outside. 
Testifying to the regard in which he was 
held by the congregation is the fact that 
he was not permitted to resign when he 
pleaded the weight of years, this being 
evidence, too, of the loyal character of the 
chureh. During the greater part of this 


A. R. H. 


long pastorate his son, Cotton, assisted 
him, the dual ministry lasting forty years. 
In view of the temperamental difference 
between father and son, and the inevitable 
disagreements on doctrine and policy, this 
unexampled association, without break or 
quarrel, bespeaks the high character of 
both men. In a short review it is im- 
possible to study Mather’s administration 
of Harvard College, of which he was 
rector, or president, for many years, or to 
follow his activities as a political leader. 
Nor is this the occasion to examine into 
Mather’s religious faith, Dr. Murdock him- 
self putting little emphasis upon this inner 
side of the Puritan’s life. His character 
chiefly concerns us, that being his greatest 
bequest to posterity,—a character shaped 
by his peculiar environment, but none the 
less one of the spiritual assets of New 
England. Incidentally, let Dr. Murdock be 
thanked for~ not subjecting Increase 
Mather to the current psychoanalytical 
tests. What a subject for the dissectors! 
As it is, we are left with a living soul, 
whom to know is to know Puritan New 
England. Dr. Murdock’s work, though not, 
of course, technically a source-book, be- 
comes such to students of the period 
through its assemblage and collation of 
hitherto unpublished material. An in- 
valuable monograph, the work 
resents will not have to be done over 
again. 


Negroes as Ministers 


THE EpucaTIion or NEGRO MINISTERS. 
W. A. Daniel. 
Company. $1.50. 

The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research conducts surveys and conferences 
for the consideration of the truth of its 
studies, seeking always to combine the 
“scientific method and the religious mo- 
tive.” It is directed by men of such 
recognized ability as John R. Mott, Pres. 
Ernest D. Burton of the University of 
Chicago, Raymond B. Fosdick, President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, 
and Kenyon L. Butterfield. Such leader- 
ship assures its worth and the significance 
of the studies it makes. Fifty-two the- 
ological schools were carefully studied in 
this survey: the sources of their support 
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and government, the requirements for stu- 
dents, the ideals among the students of 
the theological schools, and the attitude 
of students of other schools toward those 
who are studying theology. Standards of 
education in these schools, it is not sur- 
prising, are far lower than those that 
obtain in schools for white ministers. The 
faults found in theological schools among 
the white people appear among the 
- Negroes in exaggerated form. Ministerial 
students are favored by the administra- 


under the mistaken notion that the school 
will thus assist those who are willing 
_ to “do the work of the Lord.” The result 
_ is that students in other departments of 
a school resent this favoritism shown the 
ministerial student and look upon him 
with scorn for accepting it. Such’a policy 
does not ultimately help the ministerial 
student or increase the standing of the 
church in its community. Clearly, the 
need of Negro theological schools is that 
. reality shall be brought into religion by 
making it rigidly educational, and the 
coming preacher should be the last man 
“to get by” through any favoritism on the 
part of a teacher. The present status of 
the education of the Negro is decidedly 
imperfect, and calls loudly for a more real 
religion through a better education. But 
there are signs of steady improvement. 
The book presents a wealth of information 
which ought to be readily accessible to 
eyery minister seeking to influence the 
life of his country in this time of change. 
i H.F.B. 


Dramatic History 


I Meet My ContTemMporarigs. By Mavimillian 
Harden. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
His contemporaries and ours! Chapters 
on Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
' Stinnes, Hindenburg, Lenin, King Peter 
of Serbia ; and, last and strangely enough, 
one on Sarah Bernhardt. We hope she 
likes the company she keeps! Harden is 
considered by some the foremost thinker 
of Europe in the last thirty years. He de- 
clared the truth as he saw it, no matter 
what the consequences; and he nearly paid 
for it with his life. 
he picks up these stage-walkers of recent 
history, makes them give up their secret. 
He moves around influences and scenes be- 
hind the footlights as if he saw it all in his 
open palm. He does not give facts alone, 
but the facts that made the facts possible. 
“Our times are in his hand,” and this book 
must be reckoned with in all future com- 
ment on these eventful years. This man 
Harden, with the eyes of an eagle—see 
frontispiece—has looked into the very in- 
nermost soul of his chief contemporaries ; 
and ever hereafter his verdict will have to 
be consulted. . G. Ly P. 
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THe Erica, TEACHING OF THE GOSPELS. 
By Ernest Ward Burch. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.25. 

A professor of New Testament interpre. 
tation in Garrett Biblical Institute has 

given us this good book, the spirit of 


‘ mires 


' tion and the way made easier for them, 


With a giant’s grasp, 
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which may be gained from this quotation: 
“The inductive study of all four Gospels 
brings confidence that there is no vital 
contradiction between any two writers as 
to the nature of Jesus’ teaching, although 
each writer uses his own style, shapes 
his message for his own constituency, 
edits his material as he finds desirable, 
and often expresses his own views, which 
may in no real sense be a part of the ex- 
press teaching of Jesus.” Intended as a 
study manual for senior or college classes, 
the book is equipped with questions and 
study plans which add much to its value. 
The author is thoroughly modern. He 
studies the ethics of each gospel sepa- 
rately, and then sums up the whole mat- 
ter in his concluding chapter. Recogniz- 
ing the debt which Jesus owed to prev- 
alent Jewish morals, he goes on to show 
what Jesus’ own contribution was. This 
may be summed up in “the Kingdom of 
God,” but this, in Jesus’ thought, touches 
human life in all its phases. “Jesus’ own 
person was the very heart of his ethical 
teaching.” E. F. 


“The Second Bullet” 


THE SECOND Butter. By Charles J. Dutton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead &€ Company. $2.00. 

To The Underwood Mystery and The 
House by the Road, Mr. Dutton now adds 
a third story equally thrilling and up to 
date. The minister of the Unitarian 
church in Erie, Pa., writes detective 
stories of high quality. His yarns are 
dramatic. They move. They are plaus- 
ible. Evidence is sifted in a manner skill- 
ful, and often novel. One after another, 
a succession of people are brought under 
suspicion, only to be proved innocent, until, 
at last, the actual perpetrator of the crime 
is discovered and brought to justice. The 
Second Bullet has the distinction of open- 
ing with an unusual crime, the author of 
which is finally detected by means wherein 
modern science plays a conspicuous part. 
The employment of psychoanalysis and 
microphotography in the tracking down of 
criminals certainly contributes a fresh 
element to this type of fiction. There is 
also a dog whose part in the drama is by 
no means negligible. In short, Mr. Dutton 
is to be congratulated upon having written 
a genuine thriller. We confess to have 
read it with growing-interest from the first 
page to the last. A. R. H. 


Education and Life 


THe HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. 
James Harvey Robinson. New York: 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

The purpose of this book is to reassess 
our failures and our possibilities in the 
growth of intelligence, and to explain why 
education has so frequently failed to make 
contact with life. Remy de Gourmont 
says that education is like a bag of salt 
loaded on a donkey’s back, and certain 
to melt in the first rain. But education 
ought to improve the animal, not simply 
place a burden on his back. Dr. Robinsou 
insists that knowledge must be humanized, 
that science must itself become the son al 
ment of humanity’s desires. 


By 
George 
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By Alfred W. 
New York: Roland Publishing Company. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS. 
Martin. 
$1.25, 

The compiler of this book believes that 
it furnishes “the spiritual substratum on 
which a fellowship of faiths rests.” With 
forewords by Tagore, Gandhi, Swami 
Paramananda, John Haynes Holmes and 
others, Mr. Martin has gathered here 
under thirty great headings brief chal- 
lenging words from the great religions of 
the world. The book is a symposium of 
faith, showing very clearly that at their 
highest and best, religions rest everywhere 
on the same foundations. 


Make Your CHURCH ATTRACTIVE. By Charles 
H. Richards. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 
This little book has some helpful sugges 
tions for beautifying the building, tie 
services, and the work of the church. The 
most interesting thing in it, however, is 
the lectionary in the closing chapter, con- 
taining suggestions for Scripture readings 
throughout the year, in accordance with a 
definite plan by which the church gets a 

general survey of the whole Bible. 


HERETICS, SAINTS, AND MARTYRS. 
eric Palmer. Cambridge: 
Press. 

A helpful book, with chapters of lower 
and higher value. Professor Palmer ap- 
plies the “case system” to theological 
development. The chapter on the Ana- 
baptists and Angelus Silesius seem the two 
best. The book is to be compared with 
Rufus Jones’s The Church's Debt to Here- 
tics. In general, it is the biographical 
method in theology. An interesting thing 
to note is that the heretic is coming into 
his own, and coming into his own along 
with some of the very saints he persecuted. 
This book also gives one more proof of the 
rising interest in mysticism. Again, mar- 
tyrdom may, in a sense, have disappeared ; 
but the noble army of martyrs still have 
a witness to bear. The book is to be 
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heartily commended. G. L. P, 
Suppose WE Pray. By Imogen Clark. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 


Those who always know just what to 
play, or just what games to suggest to 
others, will have no need of this book. 
Others will find here just the information 
they need, not only the familiar games 
like “Up Jenkins” and “Run, Sheep, Run!” 
but also the games children used to play 
long ago. There are ways of counting out 
and choosing sides, games for little chil- 
dren, singing games, games from other 
lands, active outdoor games, active indoor 
games, games for a party, thinking and 
writing games, riddles, puzzles, and 
charades. 


THe WHITE QUEEN. By William 8S. Davis. 
New York: The Macmilian Company. $2.00. 

This volume was first published under 
the title Falaise of the Blessed Voice. 
It appeared in 1904. Now reissued under 
this new caption, it is an historical tale 
of the youth of Louis, afterwards king 
of France and Catholic saint, full of the 
thrill of love and stirring action. 


That Bundy Boy 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It had been a hard week on the Taggart 
twins. First, they had tonsillitis. Second, 
Bojo, their collie, disappeared. And third, 
father had to go away. Yes, and fourth, 
the old blizzard spoiled their plan of re- 
turning to school Friday. Now on Satur- 
day, even Marshmallow, the white cat, 
felt so cross she scratched Jimmy for 
nothing at all. 

“T was just trying to make her do 
tricks,” grieved Jimmy, whose feelings 
were more wounded than his hand as the 
traitor hid under the sagging sofa where 
nothing but a pancake could follow her. 
“Why can’t she roll over for me or walk 
on her hind legs like Bojo?” 

“Cats don’t,” explained Jane, flattening 
her nose against the icy window in a 
yain hope. Maybe Bojo would come frisk- 
ing down the trail. Maybe father would 
finish selling that timber sooner than he 
thought. No. Jane sighed. Same old 
snowstorm that was burying the trail 
deeper every minute till even the fence 
stood up to its neck in soft white drifts. 
Soberly, Jane turned to the littered table 
where she and Jimmy had been fashion- 
ing valentines for the box at school. 

“No use to bother when we can’t deliver 
them,” grumbled Jimmy. “If it keeps 
snowing and father doesn’t come, how will 
we get a mile and a half to school ’thout 
wings or a magic password or something?” 

Jane refused to cross her bridges a mile 
and a half ahead. Cheerfully she made 
herself deaf to the wild wind, and daubed 
purple paint lavishly on a cluster of posies 
she had clipped from a seed catalogue. 

“Go ahead and make some more heart 
boxes, Jimmy,” she coaxed. “When 
Mother’s through baking, we'll make mo- 
lasses taffy.” 

She counted off her schoolmates’ names 
and considered the pile of gay greetings. 
“The biggest box is for Teacher, and we'll 
stick in some pifion nuts with the taffy 
balls. She loves ’em. Yes, I did count 
right. I’ve made one for every single 
body except Benjamin Bundy and I’m 
doing his now.” 

“Huh!” sneered Jimmy. “Catch me giv- 
ing him anything!” Jimmy’s nose turned 
up a little more than nature had intended 
it to. “Didn’t you hear Jakie say he saw 
rabbits and a squirrel up at the Bundy 
shack by the sawmill? He thinks the new 
fellow traps ’em. And remember what 
Sara Tompkins said? Every time she 
goes past there he’s hammering and pound- 
ing, except,” with fine scorn, “when he’s 
washing dishes.” 

Jane remembered. Sara had retailed 
her story with the air of one who could 
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a terrible tale unfold if she chose. But 
Jane felt sorry just the same for the 
motherless boy who had to play by him- 
self. 

“Oh, well! I guess if our father was 
boss at the camp and we could have 
plenty of nails and boards we'd nearly 
pound our heads off, wouldn’t we, Jimmy ?” 
Of course, Jane admitted to herself, the 
new boy was pretty awkward, falling over 
his own feet if nobody else stuck his into 
the aisle. And when Teacher had called 
him “Ben,” he corrected shyly, “Mother 
liked me to be called Benjamin,” which 
made Jimmy snort right out. 

After that the hill boys called him 
“Ben with the jam in.” And quick-tongued 
Sara was reminded of the Mother Goose 
jingle, only sshe changed the Solomon 
Grundy part and sang it: 


Benjamin Bundy, born on a Monday, 
and ending, 


Died on Saturday buried on Sunday. 
That was the end of Benjamin Bundy 


Yes, Jane remembered, but she kept on 
painting steadily. Poor Benjamin would 
get one valentine, anyway. Think how 


terrible she would feel if everybody at. 


school got valentines and she were left 
out! So she hummed in spite of the wolf 
wind that shook the door and howled as 
if to say, “I'll huff and I’ll puff and I'll 
blow your house down!” 

Sunday morning when the three in the 
half-buried log house ate their hot mush 
and milk and crisp paneakes by the 
kitchen stove, a tink-tinky tune sent them 
pell-mell to the front door. 

Here came a wagon sleigh drawn by 
mules, and driven by Sara Tompkins’ 
father. For a second, Mother thought the 
excited twins would explode with joy. 
For out jumped Father, carrying a collie 
dog and other things. The next minute 
the prodigals were surrounded by their 
chattering, hugging family, and all of the 
hubbub! Everyone talked, nobody listened. 
Marshmallow, disgusted at the fuss over a 
mere dog, retired in a huff to the usual 
haven. 

“Where’s he been? Where did you find 
him?” demanded the twins. 

“That's a mystery,” smiled Father, warm- 
ing himself at the welcoming pine-knot 
fire. “Sara said the Bundy boy had him 
shut up. First I saw of Bojo he was fol- 
lowing the wagon and”— 

Here Bojo, having licked hands all 
round, squirmed to the floor from Jimmy’s 
arms and headed on three legs for his 
tin pan in the kitchen. 


“Oh-h! He’s hurt!” wailed Jane. 

“Tf that Bundy boy did anything to my 
dog”—Jimmy doubled up his fists and 
screwed up his mouth. 

“His left forefoot was crushed, but it’s 
healing nicely,” put in Father. “Looks 
to me like the pup has been monkeying 
around a trap.” 

Jimmy flashed Jane one long, significant 
look, but she shook her curls. Jimmy 
hissed, “And that was the end of Benja- 
min Bundy! Wait till to-morrow.” 

Father drove the children to school next 
morning, arriving just ahead of the tardy- 
bell. Jimmy darted Benjamin a hard look, 
but Benjamin was busy passing the 
erasers for Teacher. At recess the other 
boys clustered around Jimmy in the cloak- 
room. Benjamin came out last and headed 
straight for Jimmy. 

“Say,” he began shyly, “I tried to ’phone 
you about your dog but the storm put the 
wires out of whack and’— 

“What about my dog?” snapped Jimmy, 
fists doubled. 

Benjamin looked surprised. “Why, I 
found him in one of your father’s coyote 
traps in the woods. He felt so sick I 
earried him home with me and doctored 
him up. Dad had the grippe and I didn’t 
have a chance to bring Bojo home and it 
was snowing so. Then he got loose yester- 
day before I knew it. Knew your father’s 
voice, maybe. 
earnestly, “that his foot isn’t any worse.” 


te 


Winter Dawn 


There blooms no bud in May 
Can for its white compare 
With snow at break of day, 
On fields forlorn and bare: 
For shadow it hath rose, 
Azure, and amethyst; 
And every air that blows 
Dies out in beauteous mist. 
—wWalter de la Mare, 


Sentence Sermon 


It is to him who enjoys Nature that 
she ministers.—Abram Wyman. 
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Benjamin was red as a beet; but by the 
time he finished, Jimmy was as red as a 
whole basket of beets. You could have 
heard a chickadee feather fall. Then 
Jimmy got rid of the weight on his tongue 
and the soreness in his mind. 

“S-say, Benjamin,” he stammered, hold- 
ing out his hand, “I thought you’d hurt 
my dog and I felt like lighting into you 
and’— : 

“Oh, boys! 


Guess what!” Jane and 


the other girls swarmed out sar A 


“Benjamin’s made the cunningest bird 


I hope,” Benjamin ended — 
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: ouses! T One for all of us, and we’re going 
to have a bird town right here at school. 
‘Shelters and bath and everything. Teacher 


us on Valentine’s Day.” 
“Oh, it’s nothing.” Benjamin was Took: 
ing wildly around for a hole to crawl into. 
“Nothing at all. I like to tinker and I 
sent and got a government book that 
shows pictures and just how to make 
different kinds of bird houses. Say, you 
fellows come over and see my pets!” he 
found courage to say as he sensed a 
change in the atmosphere—Fair and 
Warmer. “I got some rabbits and a crip- 
pled squirrel—and the cutest little deer’s 
hanging round, tame as a kitten.” 
Jimmy caught him by the arm as Jakie 
waved a bat and ball. 
“Course we'll be over. Only now come 
ahead out with the gang. Going to have 
a game of ball and I bet you can pitch 
like Babe Ruth!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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The Sweet Valentines for 
Kenneth and Caroline 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


‘Kenneth and Caroline were expecting 
valentines, so they ran to open the door 
when they saw the postman coming. He 
not only brought them valentines, but 
while they were taking square envelopes 
from him, the smiling expressman drove 
up and asked both children to sign their 
names in his book. 

He-said, as he passed a small parcel to 
Kenneth and another just like it to 
Caroline, “I am in the valentine business 
too, to-day.” c 

Sure enough, each parcel was marked, 
“A Valentine.” 

“Let’s open the expressman’s valentine 
first,’ Kenneth suggested. 

“Let’s do,” agreed Caroline. 

Off came the outer wrappings of the 
parcels. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” exclaimed Caroline. 
pretty !” 

She had discovered a wrapping of white 
paper tied with green ribbons around her 


“How 


package. On the top was a big heart out- 


lined with gold paint. 
these lines were written: 


Inside the heart 


You are my Valentine, 

And now I'll tell you why! 

You saved my bees from drowning 
And gave them a chance to dry! 
You saved my bees from drowning 
So they could homeward fly, 

And make us some honey 

Instead of some money ; 

So “Sweets to the sweet,’ say I! 


Kenneth’s parcel was decorated in the 
same way, only inside his heart these lines 
appeared : 

You are my Valentine! 

Because you saved my bees 

When they did roam 

Far from home. 

I now present you with their comb ! 
Don’t let it freeze. 

Like this verse, it might be worse! 


_ By this time Kenneth and Caroline were 
laughing. Another second and Caroline 


& 
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: ‘says he’s been working weeks to surprise. 
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exclaimed: “Mine is signed ‘J. W. R.’ 
Who can that be?’ 

“James Whitcomb Riley?’ ventured 
Kenneth, grinning from ear to ear. 

“No,” Caroline answered, “he was a 
real poet! He couldn’t have written such 
silly lines even if he did it just for fun!” 

“Whoever he is,’”’ Kenneth went on, “he 
has sent us real honey in the comb! Oh, 
Caroline, do look at this!” 

“And this!” Caroline added, when she 
opened her box. “Who has sent us honey ?” 

«3. W. R.’” Kenneth answered, laugh- 
ing again. 

No one in the family could understand 
the mystery.of those valentines. 

After school next day, a boy Caroline 
and Kenneth both knew came to eall and 
to talk about valentines. They told the 
visitor that the most delightful valentines 
they received were two cakes of honey. 
He was a boy they played with all summer 
long at their summer home because he 


lived in a cottage near their own. 


“And haven’t you guessed yet who sent 
you the honey ?” inquired their caller when 
he was ready to go home. “I begin to 
think you are a pair of geese!” 

“Why—why how can you talk like 
that!’ Caroline exclaimed. ‘You haven’t 
guessed who sent it yourself, James 
Watson Rollo!’ 

“James Watson Rollo!” 
peated. “J. W. R! 
honey, Jimmy?” 

“T did,’ was the answer, “but it was my 
Aunt Mary’s gift.” 

“Then do explain, Jimmy, please do, 
because it is all a mystery still,’ Caroline 
said. 

“Do you remember about the bees that 
used to come to your bird bath in June?’ 
Jimmy inquired. 

“Yes,” Caroline answered, 


Kenneth re- 
Did you send us that 


“T had for- 


_gotten, but now I remember that they 


used to come in regular swarms and drink 
and drink at our bird bath. zack were 
regular nuisances!” 

“And do you remember what you did 
for the nuisances?’ 

“Yes,” was Kenneth’s reply. ‘When the 
silly things used to fall in the water, we 
were life-savers and fished them out! And 
we put in pieces of bark and leaves and 
things for rafts!” 

“And we made a game of it,’’ Caroline 

finished; “but the bees didn’t belong to 
you, Jimmy, you didn’t know where they 
came from!” 
. “No, they didn’t belong to me, and I 
didn’t know then who owned them; but 
they belonged all the time to my Aunt 
Mary, who has the green cottage on the 
corner. When I found out about the bees 
I told her about your bird bath, so that 
is how you got your honey; she says 
you helped them when they were making 
combs. But of course you may thank 
me for the poetry!” 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” Caroline remarked 
without noticing the joke. “It is just 
like a fairy tale. We had a gay time 
helping those bees, because of course we 
couldn’t let them drown.” 

“My poetry is wonderful, you mean,” 
Jimmy suggested just as he ran down the 
steps. 

“Yes, old man, your poetry too,” Kenneth 
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The Family Valentines 
MARJORIE DILLON - 


My daddy’ll play ’s if he can’t guess 
Who sent his valentine, 

And look again at the address, 
And say, “This writing’s fine!” 


My baby brother’s sure to coo 
And reach hig chubby hands; 

And then his valentine he’ll chew— 
That’s all he understands. 


But mother—oh, her eyes will shine! 
She'll hug and kiss me, too; 

And say, ‘The only valentine 
I truly want is you!” 


answered, laughing. ‘We thank you and 
your Aunt Mary and the bees!” 

‘It is the best honey we ever tasted,” 
Caroline told the family that night when 
they had hot biscuits and honey for 
supper. 

The family felt the same way, and you 
should have heard the foolish, laughable 
rhymes they made about it to send to 


Jimmy. 
y [All rights reserved] 


Aviation of the Future 


Anthony H. G. Fokker, airplane designer 
and pilot, says: “All the conditions in the 
United States are suitable for the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation. First of all, 
there are the great distances to travel. 
With them the airplane would prove a tre- 
mendous timesaver. There are no fron- 
tiers, which, with red tape, offer the 
greatest obstacle to commercial flying in 
Europe. In a few years, when quantity 
production of airplanes becomes prac- 
ticable, it will be possible to buy an air- 
plane for less than $1,000.” 


Books Too Expensive 


Winston Churchill, author of “The 
Crisis,” and of other novels, says: “The 
price of books to-day is beyond the reach 
of those who love them. A good book is 
to be cherished and kept and read and 
reread. People who can’t afford to pay 
$2 or $2.50 for a book must now get books 
out of the public libraries. Something is 
lost. They miss the associations of good 
books and the pleasure of possessing them 
and rereading them at their leisure.” 


Luther Burbank’s New Creations 


As a result of his 1925 experiments, 
Luther Burbank, “plant wizard,” who lives 
in Santa Rosa, California, announces sev- 
eral new creations. A blue flower, the 
“camassia,” is one; another is a corn plant 
eight feet tall, and bearing from eight to 
fourteen ears on one stalk; another, a 
giant cactus-flowering zinnia ; an improved 
Shasta daisy, and a new giant aster. Mr. 
Burbank, who is seventy-six years old, 
himself says: “I can say that I am satis- 
fied with my work for 1925. I must be 
satisfied. The year is done, and it has 
been one of my busiest. I have worked 
and enjoyed every day of it. But I will go 
on with the new year.” 
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ULIA M. E. HINTERMEISTER was one 
J of the founders of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in Evanston, Ill. She 
was born in 1839 and died in 1919. 
Now a beautiful fireplace in Hay- 
ford Hall, the parish house, has 
been built and dedicated to her 
memory. “Friiulein Hintermei- 
ster,’ as she is affectionately re- 
membered, was a gifted linguist, 
a nature lover, and a tireless 
worker in the interests of the 
needy. Her labors and enthusi- 
asm started “Camp Good Will,” 
where mothers and children from 
slums of Chicago, Ill, are given 
vacations. She gave liberally of 
her limited means toward the 
growth of All Souls Church. Her 
love for music made her a con- 
stant attendant on Evanston con- 
certs, and it is reported that she 
had the same seat for the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra concerts in 
Orchestra Hall for twenty-five 
years. At the service of dedica- 
tion of the fireplace in the church 
on December 20, Rey. Fred V. 
Hawley, minister of Unity Church 
in Chicago, gave the address. At 
the service that followed in Hay- 
ford Hall, these friends of Miss 
Hintermeister told of her life and 
work: Mrs. George W. Root, 
Katherine McMullen, Prof. James 
Taft Hatfield of Northwestern 
University, Rev. Hugh Robert Orr, min- 
ister of the church. The memorial was 
accepted by Frederic H. Pattee, and Rus- 
sell Whitman spoke of the inscription on 
the fireplace, which reads: 
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In Loving Tribute 
JuLIA M. BE. HINTERMEISTER 
1839 1919 
A Radiant Life A Glowing Memory 


Ohio Hungarian Unitarians 


Rev. Laszlo Lorinczi is leader—Cleveland 
church organized 


Organization of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hungarian Unitarian Church was effected 
on Sunday, January 17, following a service 
of worship conducted by Rev. Laszlo 
Lorinezi in the First Unitarian Church. 
The initial membership is ‘twenty-five. 
They have selected, as their officers, Paul 
Ozsvath, president; Alex Fulop, treasurer ; 
and Francis Janossy, secretary. 

Mr. Lorinezi has been working for sev- 
eral weeks among the Hungarian popula- 
tion which centers upon Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown, and Alliance. He was sent 
from Transylvania to America by Bishop 
Joseph Ferencz, at the request of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Lorinezi obtained his .diploma for the 
ministry at the Unitarian Theological 
Academy in Kolozsvér. His father is dean 
of the district of Kereszttir, which is in 
the heart of the territory where the people 
claim to be direct descendants of Attila. 
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In Memory of Fraulein Hintermeister 


The work which Mr. Lorinezi is doing 
is a continuation of a movement spon- 
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HINTERMEISTER MEMORIAL FIREPLACE 


sored by the Cleveland chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has now ob- 
tained a leader, and the permanence of the 
movement seems assured. There are 
70,000 Hungarians in Cleveland alone, and 
130,000 more in the district to be covered 
by Mr. Lorinezi. A preaching service. al- 
ready has been held in Akron. 

At the first Cleveland meeting, members 
of the Alliance branch served tea and 
held a reception for the new church group. 
Many coming from a distance were con- 
veyed in automobiles furnished by mem- 
bers of the League chapter. 


They Gather in New Parsonage 


Rey. Henry G. Smith, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Troy, N.Y., and 
Mrs. Smith entertained at a housewarming 
in the recently completed parsonage Sun- 
day afternoon, January 24. At 6.30 p.., 
an informal ceremonial of dedication was 
held, when Mrs. William P. Dauchy and 
Miss Winifred Smart sang appropriate 
hymns, and a fire was lit in the fireplace 
by Samuel C. Ulcher, president of - the 
board of trustees of the church. Mrs. 
Smith read appropriate selections from 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Hanging of the 
Crane,” and all joined in the singing of 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 


Saw Awnronio, Tex.—Rey. Edward Day, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, is 
lecturing before the Chautauqua division 
of the Woman’s Club on evolution. 
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A Strong Church 


It was started in the best way—as others ; 


should be 


What is the best way to start a Uni- 
tarian Church? All Souls Church, Indian- 
apolis, is to-day a strong church. It has 
a membership of five hundred souls and 
a regular Sunday congregation of about 
one-half that number. It is recognized as 
a social force in the community. Its mem- 
bers are alive to every need of their city. 
Rey. Frank S. Wicks, D.D., is one of the 
best-known ministers in the city and a 
welcome visitor to most clubs. 


Association surveyed the field, only three 
Unitarian families were found, but it saw 
a great opportunity, a large and growing 
city with a great future. A minister was 
commissioned and a Unitarian church 
organized. This was made possible through 
gifts of money to the Association for this 
purpose. After a year of preliminary 
work, Mr. Wicks went to Indianapolis as 
the permanent minister. The Association 
contributed $2,000 per year. With this 
guarantee, the minister was able to give 
all his time to the work of building up a 
church, enlarge his acquaintance and in- 
fluence by joining a number of civic 
organizations, and he was free from 
economic anxiety. 

The church began to grow both in num- 
bers and in material support. Each year 
it took over more of its local budget. In 
three years it became self-supporting, and 
since that time has contributed generously 
of its means to enable the Association to 
start other churches in various parts of 
the country. While the financial aid and 
sympathetic encouragement of the Associa- 
tion made the movement possible, the 
church could not have made progress as 
it has done without the constant aid otf 
the Women’s Alliance. THarly in the life 
of a church, a.local branch of the national 
organization was formed which has sus- 
tained the church through all these years 
with unflagging enthusiasm. A few years 
ago the young people threw their strength 


“into the work of the church. Under the 


direction of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union, a local guild was formed, 
and through it the young people are taking 
a large part in the life of the church and 
through their connection with the national 
organization are gaining a wider outlook. 
Delegates have been sent regularly to the 
institutes at the Isles of Shoals, and have 
brought back new vision and wider ex- 
perience. Five years ago, under the 
stimulus of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, the men of the church banded to- 
gether. The local chapter of the League 
has taken on a vigorous life, and through 


Twenty — 
- years ago, when the American Unitarian 


it the man-power is mobilized for the aid 


of the church. 

All Souls Church in Indianapolis and its 
minister are deeply. interested in the work 
of the Unitarian Foundation. Out of their 
own experiences they know what the 
success of the Foundation will mean to 
groups of Unitarians in many Base of the 
country. 
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Miss Hardwick’s counsel to Alliance social 


Know What to Do and How 


service committee 
Intelligent good works was the object 
that dominated a largely attended con- 


ference held by the Social Service Com- 


mittee of the Women’s Alliance in Boston, 


 Mass., January 22. Following the mid- 
' winter meeting of the New England Asso- 


_ ciate Alliance, the majority of those in at- 
- tendance were from outside Greater Boston. 


of minds, not as a_ political, 


Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, Chairman of the 


- committee, presided, and the speakers pre- 
ceding the general discussion were Mrs.. 


Osear C. Gallagher, president of the Alli- 
ance, and Miss Katharine D. Hardwick, 
director of field work in the Boston School 
of Social Service. 


Mrs. Gallagher, speaking from observa- 


tions on her centenary sojourn in England 
last spring, said that the British League 
of Unitarian Women was more social- 


minded than her sister organization in: 


America, to judge from the predominance 
of social welfare topics on local League 
branch programs. A social-minded church 
or Alliance, she affirmed, does its best 
service as an agent for the enlightenment 
propagan- 
dizing unit. 

Miss Hardwick, who made the principal 
talk, is also one of the Board of Con- 
sultants of the Unitarian Social Service 
Council. Addressing herself to Alliance 
social service committees, she emphasized 
the importance of their seeing and think- 
ing clearly as to the end as well as the 
means of social service work. There 
should, first, be organization, a common 
plan, a common seeing of the end to be 
achieved, and intelligent, organized work 
to that end. There should also be definite 
consciousness of the particular needs to be 
served. These needs should be thought 
out, not in general terms, but in terms of 
the community. Conceivably, a social 
service committee may find there is no 
need of its organization. She said, “Tf an 
organization finds itself eonsidering how 
to keep that organization alive, the best 
plan is to let it die.” These groups should 
settle also on just what responsibility they 
are going to assume. In many instances 
their function should be simply to support 
other organizations that are already doing 
‘the needed work. There is a technique of 
social work, and the lack of understanding 
of this technique on the part of church 
people is often a cause of the professional 
social worker’s estrangement from the 
church. Social service committees of Alli- 
ance branches can bridge the gap, interpret 
the social worker to the church, and the 
church to the social worker. In all events, 
these committees must know how to help, 
how to do whatever they do, however 
little that is. 

- Several leaders in social work in the 
-denomination were guests. Herbert Par- 
sons, Commissioner of Probation for 
‘Massachusetts, and president of the Uni- 
tarian Social Service Council, spoke 
iy, on invitation, of the purpose of the 
neil. One of its chief tasks, he said, 
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was to put local social service groups into 
connection with experts throughout the 
country for the solution of social work 
problems. Parker B. Field, general secre- 
tary of the Children’s Mission to Children, 
pointed to the efficient service being ren- 
dered for the Mission by Mrs. Clark, who 
fills the vacancy caused by the death of 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd. He asked the help 
of Alliance social service committees in 
building up a mailing list of those persons 
who are willing to give financial aid to 
the work of the Mission. 

A valuable feature of the meeting was 
the description by representatives of vari- 
ous branches of specific social service proj- 
ects carried on by the local committees. 


Without Settled Minister, 
Berkeley Church Goes Forward 


Although the First Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Calif., has been without a settled 
minister for more than six months, it 
has continued to go forward, a testimony 
to the strength of the church organization 
and the loyalty of its members to the 
common cause. This was made evident in 
the report of the secretary at the annual 
meeting of the church, January 22. The 
pulpit was filled by fifteen different 
speakers during the past twelve months, 
yet the average attendance for 1925 was 
twelve greater than in 1924. The ehureh 
was open 365 days during the year, and 
Sunday morning services were held every 
one of the fifty-two weeks. The average 
attendance was 203 persons. Membership 
at the close of the year was 205, of whom 
twenty-five joined during the year. The 
total constituency at the close of the year 
was estimated at 540. 

For the third year, Friday afternoon 
organ vespers were held, with an average 
attendance of 87.7. During the past year, 
not one Friday was missed. There were 
8,861 pieces of literature taken from the 
racks on Sundays and Fridays, and 159 
worth-while books, difficult to obtain at 
the public libraries, were rented for home 
reading. In Unity Hall, 201 meetings of 
various kinds were held during the year. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand of $354.95 in the general fund of 
the church, with unpaid subscriptions yet 
payable for the year 1925 amounting to 
nearly $100. The total receipts on the 
1925 account, to the date of the meeting, 
were $9,128.15. The ‘Missionary Chest” 
fund, caring for the benevolences of the 
chureh, had a balance of $42.30, and the 
Unity Hall and Unity House account a 
balance of $98.36. 


How They Help Church School 


Here are a few ways in which the 
Alliance branch of Brookfield, Mass., helps 
the church school: Several members bring 
children to the school from outlying dis- 
tricts; some of the members teach in the 
school; members visit the school, keeping 
close the contact with the home; the 
branch sent. the superintendent of the 
school to the Laymen’s League Institute 
for Religious Education on Star Island. 
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Evolution and America 


How the controversy here looks to Eucken, 
German philosopher 


Dr. Rudolf Eucken, distinguished philo- 
sophical writer and professor of philos- 
ophy in Jena University, Germany, hopes 
that the discussion about evolution in 
America “will prove favorable to Unita- 
rianism.” So he wrote in a letter to 
his friend, Dr. Charles W. Wendte of 
Berkeley, Calif. The letter follows, in 
part: : 

“T ean quite imagine how the question 
of evolution is at present dividing America, 
and I am sincerely grateful to you for 
sending me clippings which give me a clear 
insight into the movement. On _ this 
question we in Germany think more calmly 
and critically. Kant and Goethe have 
taught us that change and progress. are 
possible in the phenomena of nature aud 
that this can quite well be harmonized 
with religious conviction. As to Darwin- 
ism, one must clearly distinguish between 
the general idea of an evolution and the 
specific interpretation of Darwin. The 
latter is largely rejected by our leading 
scientists, even the freethinkers. Nature 
is not so mechanical and so inanimated as 
Darwin thinks it. But we keep the general 
idea of the development of the higher 
forms from the lower, and we acknowledge 
fully the contribution Darwin has made 
in this direction. 

“J think that in this connection the 
liberal theology has done clarifying work 
by stimulating historical criticism and 
showing clearly that religious tradition 
also contains a human element and that 
this element must be treated with the 
greatest care. .. 

“T sincerely hope that the discussions 
about this question will prove favorable 
to Unitarianism and send hearty wishes 
to this end. 

“T hope that all is well with you and ~ 
your wife, and that you are still at your 
intellectual and religious work with your 
former energy. I can say the same of 
myself. I am busied with several new 
editions of my books this year, but my 
chief work is devoted to a religious-philo- 
sophical book concerning the necessity of 
a spiritual reformation of Christianity. 
I hope to be able to give this book to the 
publisher about the beginning of 1926.” 


Dean Sperry at King’s Chapel 


During the week of February 14 the 
preacher at the four noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday, February 16 to 19 inclusive, will 
be Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. Dean 
Sperry was prevented at the last moment 
from keeping his engagement to speak in 
King’s Chapel during the week of Novem- 
ber 1. He is well known to most people 
in this vicinity, and many will remember 
his excellent series of addresses in King’s 
Chapel during Holy Week last year. 


Wottaston, Mass.—aA regular Sunday 
morning bus transports children to the 
chureh school. It is chartered by the 
executive committee of the school. 
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George Soulé Dies 


Educator, writer, churchman, vice-presi- 
dent of American Unitarian Association 


Col. George Soulé, noted educator of 
New Orleans, La., and a vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, died 
at home in that city January 26, at the 
age of nearly ninety-two years. Colonel 
Soulé was the oldest member, in the point 
of age, and also in service, of the First 
Unitarian Church in New Orleans. 

He was born in Barrington, N.Y., May 
14, 1834, a descendant of George Soulé, 
one of the Pilgrims who landed at Plym- 
outh in 1620. He came to New Orleans 
in 1856 and opened Soulé College, which 
has been under his constant supervision 
for the seventy years since its founding, 
and which now graduates 1,400 students 
each year. It is a business college, and 
leading commercial houses of New Orleans 
are manned by its graduates and former 
students. 

Colonel Soulé devoted much of his 
labors to the preparation of high-grade 
textbooks on practical mathematics, book- 
keeping, and auditing, the best known of 
these being “Philosophy of Practical 
Mathematics” and “Science and Practice 
of Accounting.’ He was in constant de- 
mand for lectures on physiology, hygiene, 
and eugenics. Tulane University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws in recognition of his work. 

The funeral service was conducted 
Thursday, January 28, at his home, with 
Rey. J. B. H. Tegarden, minister of the 
Unitarian Church, officiating. Burial was 
in the Soulé tomb in the Metairie Ceme- 
tery. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune re- 
ferred to a recent birthday celebration as 
follows: 

“With his long white hair falling over 
his shoulders, he sat at his desk in the 
president’s office on his ninetieth anniver- 
sary. Seven hundred pupils passed in 
single file through the room, each present- 
ing a single flower as a token. On that 
day, Colonel Soulé said: 

““T conceive to be the purpose of life— 
to live, to love, to labor, to achieve, to 
enjoy, to obey the lawful authority, human 
and divine, to assist the needy, to respect 
women, to be tolerant and altruistic, and 
to respect Deity. With the consciousness 
of having done my duty to the best of 


my ability, ‘with malice toward none, with - 


charity for all.’ I am happy and joyous 
as life’s golden leaves appear.’ ” 

The Morning Tribune said editorially: 

“A review of Colonel Soulé’s life would 
be a synopsis of New Orleans’s history 
for seventy years. He came here from 
Missouri in 1856, ‘to open Soulé college. 
Except for four years of war service in 
the Confederate armies, distinguished 
service as captain of Company A, Crescent 
Regiment of New Orleans, he lived and 
worked here until his death... . 

“The school was Colonel Soulé’s greatest 
interest and major work. It and the lives 
of his pupils are his greatest monument. 
But Colonel Soulé also was active in 
many civic programs. He found a lot 
of his recreation in tireless work for the 
Carnival and the Rex organization. 
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“He lived a beautiful and useful life. 
His own work and ideals enriched it. So 
did the friendship and admiration of all 
who knew him. He had the good fortune 
to be happy in his home life, to be as suc- 
cessful a father as he was the father of 
an institution. His sons carry on worthily 
the work he founded, in his own ideals. 

“There should not be too much sorrow 
when such a man, after such a life, goes 
to a well-earned rest.” 


Dr. Rorncaais Centenary 
in Philadelphia Church 


One hundred years ago, Dr. William 
H. Furness was installed as minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This and several other anni- 
versaries connected with the history of 
this church were remembered at a special 
service on Sunday, January 10. 

Dr. Furness was the father of Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, 
pearean authority and editor of the vari- 
orum edition, and grandfather of the 
present Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 

Coincident with the observance of the 
anniversary of Dr. Furness were the one 
hundred and thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the church, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the installation of Dr. Joseph 
May, and the eighth anniversary of the 
installation of the present pastor, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin. 

The church, which was the first of its 
denomination founded under the name 
Unitarian, was established in 1796 by 
Joseph Priestley, discoverer of oxygen. 
Dr. Furness assumed the pulpit in 1826 


and served as pastor and pastor emeritus 


Seventy-one years, the longest pastorate 
ever held in this city. Dr. May became 
pastor in 1876, and served forty-two years 
as minister and minister emeritus. 


Church Takes Over Nursery - 


Unity Church of Montclair, N.J., has 
taken over the Community Nursery as a 
definite part of the church’s activities. 
While it was in its experimental period 
it was under the charge, first of a com- 
mittee, and then of the Alliance. But the 
experiment has shown definitely that it 
meets a need, and has also demonstrated 
that it is self-supporting on a modest 
budget and with volunteer help, thanks to 
the unusual skill and devotion and under- 
standing of children that its director, Miss 
Olga Whittlesey, has shown. That it has 
found a field in which people are in- 
terested is shown by the fact that this 
fall St. Luke’s Church has established 
another such nursery and the First Con- 
gregational Church will soon establish a 
third. 

Every Wednesday and all day Wednes- 
day little ones will be cared for by this 
community nursery. <A charge is made for 
the care of the children, but young mothers 
find that it gives them a day without 
responsibility ; and it provides social con- 
tacts for the children, in the most im- 
pressionable years, that are invaluable, 
especially for only children. 


.He went on just the same, never turning 


the Shakes- 
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theology. But he went about his work 
in the same way, organizing Unitarian 
churches throughout that part of the 
country. He was visited and helped by — 
Robert Collier, Lloyd Jones, and other 
distinguished Unitarian divines. He was — 
very successful in his work. 

“Now, when the great temperance re-— 
vival of 1874 began, he entered into that — 
as he had into other reforms, and again 
many of his friends divided on that issue. 


to right or left, never compromising for 
a moment, but always keeping his temper 
under all circumstances, always Christian- 
like in spirit, always broad and liberal 
and tolerant toward other men’s views. 
To this day, all sects and all schools of 
religion are admirers of him, . Protec 
and Catholic alike. 4 

“He became the owner of a very fine 
estate, upon which were two springs, one 
sulphur and one iron. He determined in 
his mission that he would establish a 
Chautauqua assembly at which he would 
give the people of that part of the country 
the benefit of the most distinguished men 
and women speakers of the nation. It 
was looked upon as a rather hopeless 
undertaking, as the people of that part — 
of the country had never been accustomed 
to pay anything to hear a person lecture. 
They thought the lecturer might consider 
himself fortunate to get a hearing, to say 
nothing of being paid for it. 

“He ran that Chautauqua for twenty- 
five years. He brought there all of the 
leading orators, ministers, lawyers, states- 
men, and politicians. He gave them com- 
plete freedom of speech. Whatever mes- 
sage they had, he permitted them to deliver 
it. 

“At one time when there was a great, 
bitter agitation against the Catholic 
Church, he set aside a day for the Catholic 
priests to come and defend themselves. 
He ‘filled the woods’ with Catholics, and 
the most prominent priests from every 
part of the country defended their faith. 

“Those who advocated prohibition, or 
anti-prohibition, woman suffrage or anti- 
woman suffrage, pronounced orthodox re- 
ligion or heterodoxy, it was all the same. 
Complete declaration of views was per- 
mitted, 

“He has now retired from his work, at 
eighty-nine years of age; and although I 
have not seen him for some ten or twelve 
years, I am informed that his mental 
and intellectual faculties have not dimin- 
ished in the least. He is a wonderful 
man.” “a 

Mr. Douthit, responding to numerous 
holiday greetings through the columns of ; 
the Shelbyville Democrat, said: “When 
the people of all nations are at peace wit! 
God, there will be no more war. But 
what folly and what sin any time to del: 
till death to make peace with God! T 
earlier in life one makes that peace, tl 
better for us and everybody. It. is t 
way the millennium must come.” 


ee 


- 10.30 a.m. to 12 mM. 


Hollywood, February 21.) KNX; 
meters. 


Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings 


| King’s Chapet, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 p.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. 

People’s Church, Cutcaco, Inn.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New Beprorp, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. WNBH, 
New Bedford ; 248 meters. ; 
_ First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Cauir., and Unitarian Church, Hottywoop, 


| Catir—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 


730 pm. (Los Angeles, February 14; 
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Church of Our Father, PortLanD, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Suu- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. — 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
WAMD, Minneapolis; 


j 


244 meters. 


_ First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 


Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 


-Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 


: 


broadcasting February 14.) 


Special broadcastings 
South Church (Unitarian), PortsmMouTH, 


_N.H.—Concert by choir and organist, Sun- 
day, February 14, 5.20-6.20 p.m. WHEEI, 


Boston, Mass.; 349 meters. 
Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 


Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 


month. WSAR, Fall River. 


| (Churehes are asked to help keep this -in- 


formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
_broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


_ to the date of publication preceding the day of 


the service to be broadcast.) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Alliance branch 
has pledged $500 to the Unitarian Founda- 
_ tion. 
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ef Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
The regular monthly meeting of the 


an Association was held on Tuesday, 


3 January 12, 1926, at the Women’s Re- 


ublican Club of Massachusetts, 46 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at 2 P.M. 

"President : Messrs. Blinn, Cornish; S. A. 
Eliot, Field, Fuller, Griffin, Hobbs, Marean, 
Parsons, Prescott, Rohrer, Sprague, Tufts, 
a Gallagher, and Miss Curtis, and by 
‘tation Mr. Hunt and Mr. Robertson. 


approved. 


ard of Directors of the American Uni-. 


The. Christian. Register 


The Treasurer presented his statement 


for the month of December as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 1, 1925....$88,589.21 
Prony donations: ..9e.0. 2. cue cs ote 1,438.10 

Bequest of Mrs. Grace F. Dres- 
ser of Buffalo, N.Y., added 
ae the Grace F. Dresser 

Wanroet of Wallace S. Draper 
of Wayland, Mass., to create — 
the “Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sumner Draper Fund”’—on 
-account. 

Bequest of “Frederick ‘A. "Beck- 
with of Fitchburg, Mass., 
added to the Frederick A. 

_.. Beckwith Fund—on account 

Bequest of Miss Ellen M. B. 
Woodhull of Washington, 

- D.C.—additional........... 

Barnstable Church Fund—re- 
ceived from the trustees of 
the Congregational Church 
and Society of the Hast Pre- 
cinct of Barnstable to create 
the Barnstable Church Fund 

Barnstable Parsonage Fund— 
received from the trustees of 
the Congregational Church 
and Society of the Hast Pre- 
cinct of Barnstable to create 
the Barnstable Parsonage 
Fund 

Unitarian Service Pension So- . 
ciety Permanent Fund— 
Unitarian Campaign Ine,— 
MIACCOUNT crisis aie. + «000 elaine %. 

Church Extension Account— 
Unitarian Campaign Ine.— 
on account 

Sustentation Fund—vUnitarian 
Campaign Ine.—on account 

Religious Education Fund Uni- 
tarian Campaign Ince.—on 
MCCOUR UE. «os cinic + xe o/pterene 

Religious Education Account 
Unitarian Campaign Ine.— 


200.00 


. 8,750.00 


7,972.00 


136.80 


1,248.50 


2,864.60 


ee eee ed 


1,056.60 


1,361.45 
1,056.60 


203.20 


OM ACCOUNES 62). 0 0.0101. » Siayalens 203.20 
General Conference Account.. 285.00 
Centenary Commission....... 669.00 
Butte, Montana, First Unita- 

rian Church Fund......... 28.40 
Gifts for special purposes.... 600.00 
Investment Building Loan 

Fund—repaid on loans.... 1,639.30 
Investments received for rein- 

VOSGINEMLS) loca ccc ss + csies 21,289.97 
Income of invested funds..... 24,637.79 
MU TOTOSES. «c'<.c eisitiee = s,s +. setae 109.20 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Mraveling cgi. s)s cleo stleiiers 50.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings....... 41.77 

$159,430.69 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

CEL). 5 AOA «nies oo 5: Seniiie $8,131.25 
Salaries and other missionary . 

GXDGRBCS etetes = ce wisl' + oo coke 4,059.06 
Payments on account of sun- 

ary trust: 2unes. 2... . «ics 4,345.83 
Religious Education Account.. 766.19 
sa agg Commission....... 85.00 

We Bs Mma cin cits «> + stain 100.00 
aed Sustentation Fund. 308.33 
Reserve Fund—tax refund. . ote 20.00 
Gifts for special purposes.... 250.00 
Investments Building Loan 

£ Wund——10aiisiew «icles «010 oboe 10,000.00 
Investments and_ reinvest- 

MHENTS scare crease erdlese.s «2,5 > sats 94,820.83 
Accrued interest on securities 

purchased, «2.0. ..0205.+ 5-000 168.89 
Publication Department...... on yi 
Unitarian Buildings......... 1,829.26 
Cash on hand Beicary 2, 1926 34, 019. 34 

$159,430.69 


The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following members of the 
Unitarian Fellowship at large as members 
of the Nominating Committee for the cur- 
rent year, in accordance with the vote of 
the Board of Directors on December 8, 
1925: Mr. Victor Starzenski, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; Rev. Frank W. Pratt, Richmond, 
Va.; Mrs. J. H. Metcalf, Portland, Me.; 
William T. Reid, Jr., Brookline, Mass., 
and Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Florence, Mass. 

The President announced that there was 


a@ vacancy on the Fellowship Committee, 
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and upon the nomination of the President 
the Board voted to reappoint Rey. Fred 
R. Lewis to fill this vacancy. 

‘Upon the motion of Dr. Griffin it was 


Votep: To appoint Messrs. Marean and 
Moore and Miss Curtis as members of the 
Program Committee for the Annual Meeting of - 
the Association. 


Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 


Vorrep: That the Treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
be and hereby is authorized in the name of 
this Association to execute and deliver a con- 
firmatory deed of land in Middleboro, Mass., 
conveyed by -the First Unitarian Society of 
Middleboro to the Princess Theatre, Inc., as 
follows: tract of land six feet (6’) wide 


. Situate on Nickerson Street and Temple Place 


in said Middleboro. 


Upon the recommendation of the Publi- 
cation Committee it was 


VoTeD: To recommend the publication of an 
address, delivered by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, on 
the Annual Meeting of Alumni of the Harvard 
Divinity School, as a pamphlet for free distri- 
bution by the Committee on Recruiting of the 
Ministry. 


The President transmitted the following 
vote of the Council of the Unitarian Lay- 


“men’s League in reply to the invitation of 


the Association to occupy for its offices a 
floor in the new building of the Asso- 
ciation. 


“Votnp: That with full appreciation of the 
generous overtures of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association looking to the 
removal of League headquarters to the proposed 
new building at 32 Beacon Street, Boston, for 
which we offer sincere thanks, we believe it 
essential that the League continue its initial 
policy of maintaining its own headquarters, for 
educational, administrative, and social pur- 
poses; that the League can best serve the 
denomination by lay methods; and that our 
present headquarters seem better adapted to 
this service than does the proposed new build- 
ing; all of which is said in the light of our 
determination to persist in our efforts to pro- 
mote that spirit of fraternity and co-operation 


- which certainly must characterize our common 


endeavors.” 


The Treasurer reported upon certain 
conditions affecting the building project 
and it was 


Vornp: That the President be requested to 
appoint a special Committee, with authority to 
employ counsel, to safeguard our interests in 
the erection of the new building. 


The President appointed Messrs. Fuller, 
Blinn, and Moore. 

Mr. Blinn presented a letter from Mr. 
William L. Barnard, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League. The Board ordered the 
letter placed on file, and it was 


Vorrep: That the joint publicity arrangement 
which has existed between the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League be terminated as of January 1, 1926, 
as suggested in the letter of Mr. William L. 
Barnard, Vice-President of the Laymen’s 
League, 


Mr. Blinn stated that the Publicity Com- 
mittee were now working on plans for 
permanent publicity for the Association, 
and the Committee was authorized to 
employ a temporary secretary on such 
terms as the Committee shall determine. 
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The contents of the strong box taken 
from the corner stone of the building 
formerly occupied by the Association at 25 
Beacon Street were examined by the 
Board. Most of the material contained 
therein was of the year 1884, with samples 
- of Unitarian publications, reports of Uni- 
tarian activities of that period, and Boston 
newspapers of that date, together with a 
list of donors. 

The Treasurer presented a telegram just 
received from Dr. Curtis W. Reese, a mem- 
ber of the Board, requesting a loan of 
$6,500 for the church at Hinsdale, II1.; 
and with the understanding that this loan 
would be properly secured through action 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, it 
was ° 


VoTED: To authorize the Building Loan Com- 
mittee to make the proposed loan. 


PARKER BH. MAREAN, Secretary. 


Lectures on Evolution 
by Harvard Scientists 


The following series of illustrated lec- 
tures on what evolution really is, from 
various points of view by Harvard Uni- 
versity experts in their respective branches 
of science, is offered by the Boston, Mass., 
Ethical Society on successive Tuesday 
evenings, at 8 o’clock, in co-operation with 
the Laymen’s League, at Unity House, 7 
Park Square, Boston: 

February 16, “Astronomy,” Dr. Cecilia 
Helena Payne, Harvard Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, author of “Stellar Atmosphere” ; 
February 23, “Geology,” Dr. Kirtley Flet- 
cher Mather, associate professor of Phys- 
iography, author of “Geologic Factors in 
Organic Evolution”; March 2, “Biology,” 
Dr. George Howard Parker, director of 
the zodlogical laboratory, whose recent 
popular book, “What Evolution Is,” is al- 
ready in its third printing’; March 9, 
“Anthropology,” Dr. Ernest Abbot Hooton, 
assistant professor of anthropology and 
curator of somatology, Peabody Museum 
of Archeology and Ethnology; March 16, 
“Psychology,” Dr. William McDougall, pro- 
fessor of psychology, author of “The Group 
Mind,” “Hthics and Some Modern World 
Problems,” “Abnormal Psychology.” 

Tickets for the course ($3) may be 
obtained at the Society’s Room, 3 Joy 
Street; at the Twentieth Century Club ; 
at the office of the Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge; from members of the 
Hthical Society; and at Unity House, 
where single tickets (seventy-five cents) 
may be obtained on the night of each 
lecture. H. K. Estabrook, Secretary, 3 
Joy Street, and Kenneth McDougall, 7 
Park Square, will mail tickets on receipt 
of order with check. 


Centenary at Portsmouth, N.H. 


The South Church, Unitarian, in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., will celebrate on Sunday, 
February 14, and Monday, February 15, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the stone church edifice still in 
use. Rey. Alfred Gooding,. minister 
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emeritus, will give the historical sermon 
Sunday on “The Three Churches of the 
South Parish.” On Monday evening, there 
will be addresses by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian: Asso- 
ciation; J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association; and Dr. Lucius H. Thayer, 
minister of the North Church, sister to 
the South Church, daughter of the same 
mother, the First Church, Congregational. 
Rey. William Safford Jones, minister of 
the South Church, will conduct both sery- 
ices. On Sunday evening, the choir will 
broadcast a concert over WEEI, the Edison 
station in Boston, Mass., from 5.20 to 
6.20 P.M. 


Tribute to Dr. Summerbell; 
Keokuk Church Is Growing 


An important matter at the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church in 
Keokuk, Iowa, January 18, was a testi- 
monial to the good work of Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell, who recently resigned the 
pastorate of that church to accept a call 
to the Unitarian Church in Roslindale, 
Mass. A resolution said in part: 

“During these three busy years, Brother 
Summerbell has drawn no lines of dis- 
tinction, but has impartially served each 
and all with a heart full of sympathy. 
And on account of this intimate and per- 
sonal interest, he has won the love and 
everlasting .good will of all who had the 
good fortune to come in contact with him.” 
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Reports from the various departments 
and organizations of the church read at 
the meeting showed the parish to be in an 
unusually flourishing condition. 


The Human Motive in Crime 
(Continued from page 1380) 

prison. 
of defiance of law. Faces young and hope- 
ful, with a reckless disregard of conse- 
quences withal; faces dull, sullen, in- 
different ; faces with remorse written large 
in them, and haunting dreads; faces, the 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


des following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX — 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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great hymns of the church, 


ounces. 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


Are You One of the 110 


Schools that are benefiting by having 
THE BEACON HYMNAL 


which is particularly suited for 


Your Church School, Your Young People’s Society, 
Your Day School, 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that 
will help to promote a sincere spirit of worship and upbuild in the hearts of 
young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 


THE HYMNS. The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of | 


THE SERVICES. These are arranged for the months of September to June, inclusive, 
with plenty of additional material for the summer months. 


MANUFACTURE, The book itself has been manufactured with great care. The size 
of the printed page, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and 
the cover were given much thought and study. 
shade of blue linene cloth stamped in dark blue ink. 
giving strength and at the same time allowing free opening. 
end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a permanen 
where the cost has been the predominating factor. 


12 pages of Service Elements, 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation what- 
ever on your part, and may be returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f. 0. b. Boston. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


CHICAGO _- 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Order from the nearest office. 


and Your Home 


The covers are in an attractive 
They have a solid backbone, 
The extra heavy-weight 
not possible 
The whole book weighs but eighteen 


37 Prayers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCI 
620 Phelan Bldg. 


. 


Faces hard, calloused with years” 
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“owners of which under happier conditions 
might have sustained the state, not bur- 
dened it. And, as if to bear out the 
doctor’s statement of the youth of crim- 
_inals—at least eighty per cent. seemed to 
be men in their twenties. Old men were 
there, to be sure, but in nearly every case 
they were serving life sentences. So there 
‘they were, forever walking around the 
‘Inclosure, as creatures of the jungle pass 
to and fro in their grated cages. It in- 
‘dicated restlessness, desire to be free, to 
get beyond grim iron bars and high brick 
walls. Yet, the general appearance was 
cheerful. Only at night, when alone in the 
cell, did the haunting spectre come. 

You ask, were all the faces bad? No. 
‘Imany were good—those of the murderers 
the best. And both Dr. Stearns and the 
prison official said promptly that the 
murderers were the best men in prison. 
For the most part there had been that one 
non-conforming moment of rage. Self- 
control had fled. Blind passion, hate, re- 
vyenge was uppermost—and they were pay- 
ing the price. The murderers suffer the 
most, observed the official; it seems as if 
their victims come back and haunt them. 
As we watched from the window, a man 
standing by himself in the yard answered 
the doctor’s beckoning hand, and came 
rapidly up. The window was raised and 
a conversation commenced. About what? 
Conditions surrounding the prisoner? His 
hope of pardon? No, about so prosaic a 
subject as sheep. In the outer world the 
prisoner had been an expert judge of 
Southdowns, Dorsets, and Merinos; the 
doctor, on his farm, was developing a par- 
ticular breed—thus they conversed seven 
or eight minutes. The window closed, and 
the prisoner, whom, had I seen him beyond 
prison walls, I would have concluded was 
a prosperous farmer, honest, sober, in- 
-dustrious, a lover of his family, a leading 
citizen, perhaps a member of the school 
committee or of the board of selectmen, 
went back to his solitary vigil. 

“How long is that man in for?’ I asked. 

“For life.” 

“What did he do?” 


“He cut his wife’s throat with a razor,. 


when he was under the influence of liquor. 
He is one of the most trusted men we 
have. He’s been here fifteen years, with 
not a black mark against him.” 

I want no better proof of the fact than 
I obtained that afternoon, that crime is 
nonconformity, and that other methods 
for dealing with criminals are needed, in 
addition to those employed by police, 
courts, and jails. 

As we passed through the restless throng 
in the yard, every man garbed in expres- 
sionless gray, fitting symbol of misfortune, 
we came up with a long, serpentine line of 
men, each in turn taking his slice of 
bread and mug of cocoa. Here we passed 
our friend the sheep-herder, and another 
murderer, engaged in animated conversa- 
tion. About their crimes, which had 
echoed and re-echoed through the land? 
By no means. About the best method of 
growing and selling wool. 
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Commission on Survey _ 
Holds First Meeting 


The Commission on Survey of missions 
and mission policy authorized by the joint 
meeting of the General Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, met at Unitarian Head- 
quarters in New York City on January 14. 
All the members of the Commission were 
present: Messrs. Gardner, Garvin, Bradley, 
Hudson, Slaten; also Dr. Hunt and Dr. 
Bliot. Perey Gardner of Providence, R.1., 
was chosen permanent chairman, and Rey. 
Walter R. Hunt was elected secretary. 
Members of the Commission have been 
divided into committees to take up various 
phases of the work, upon which they will 
report at the next general meeting of the 
Commission. This meeting will be held at 
the Essex County Country Club, Orange, 
N.J., on Thursday, February 25, and Fri- 
day, February 26. 

The Committee will be happy to receive 
suggestions in regard to the work which 
it is trying to do, or to have named sub- 
jects which could profitably be brought 
to its attention. - Communications may be 
addressed to Perey W. Gardner, Chair- 
man, 403 Turks Head Building, Providence, 
R.I., or to Rev. Walter R. Hunt, 299 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Dempster at Evanston 


The suggestion of the Interdenomina- 
tional Student Conference at Evanston, 
Ill., that the church should be based on 
“entire freedom of belief” may not, in the 
opinion of Milen Dempster, “signify a 
settled majority opinion, but it does stand 
as a milepost in the education of student 
churchmen that the only way to unity is 
through liberty of belief.” Mr. Dempster 
is a director of the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, and served as chair- 
man of one of the findings committees of 
the Evanston conference. He reports his 
impressions of the meeting in the Federa- 
tion organ, the Student Liberal. 

He speaks of the difficulty the students 
had getting under way and arriving at 
conclusions on problems of church and 
social conditions, by reason of the fact 
that as a body they “had not come with 
enough pre-conference thinking to settle 
these matters with only the additional 
thought of three days.” He reviews the 
important findings, which were noted in 
THe Reaister of January 28, and recalls 
that 215 of the delegates testified to being 
pacifists. 

He says; “We decided that the church 
was a distinctly religious institution. We 
remained somewhat confused as to how 
it was to accomplish these various social 
reforms, other than through education and 
inspiration of men as individuals.” 


Thirty Miles from Dayton, Tenn. 


Rey. William Marcus Taylor, pastor of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., frequently lectures eight 


hours a week in addition to his regular 


Sunday sermons and pastoral work. Sey- 
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Taylor to deliver addresses on liberal 
thought and to conduct classes in religion. 
Dayton is thirty miles from Chattanooga, 
and Mr. Taylor followed up the Scopes 
trial with some aggressive Unitarian ser- 
mons. HEyvery Monday morning the Chat- 
tanooga Times carries his sermon in full. 
Mr. Taylor says that for six years the 
tide of liberalism in Chattanooga has been 
going out in spite of all that could be 
done, due to the Billy Sunday, John 
Brown, and other revivals, but that since 
the Dayton trial, there has been a turn 
for the better. 


Post Office Mission Meeting 


At the next conference of the Post Office 
Mission, to be held at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., February 19, 11 
A.M., Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of Lynn will 
speak on “The Church in Latin America.” 


VACATION TOUR 


Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 
duct a small private party to Europe 
thissummer. For information address 


122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE on the Terrace, 1417 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Main 9399. Centrally located for tourists. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
tions on Shakespeare’s plays? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Price, 60 cents. 
THE SHAKESPEARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


Woman of experience wishes position March 


first. Care of children or companion-house- 
Beever. References. Miss A., Box 536, MIAMI, 
‘LA, 


WANTED.—To teach Spanish in a summer 
school or to assist with outdoor sports in a 
boys’ camp. A. L. ANDERSEN, Box 128, North 
Awherst, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOUR chaperoned by former parish 
worker and Tuckerman School student; July 3 
to August 27; Killarney Lakes, London, and 
principal cities in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France. Surprisingly low cost. Mrs. H. H. 
Cook, 5 Colonial Terrace, Belmont, Mass. Tel. 
Belmont 2113-M. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TRAVEL 
EUROPE, $290. 63 days, $390 up. Medi- 
terranean or Scandinavian Cruises, $390. Or- 


ganizers earn trip. STuDENT INTERNATIONALE, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THacHHRS’ AcmNCcY, New England 


eral study groups in the city engaged Mr. | and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNIT 


When night comes 
make plain the way 
twixt heaven and thee 


before 
thou sleepest 


VAUGHAN 


Alliance Announces Plans 
for Summer at the Shoals 


With winter still on, spring to follow 
not far behind, and summer to come not 
long thereafter, the Women’s Alliance is 
the first to announce its summer season 
at the Isles of Shoals. ‘Alliance Week” is 
scheduled for July 31—August 7. The 
real work is to be done from 10 a.m. to 
‘the lunch hour, when conferences that are 
intended really to confer will consider 
problems and ways and means of Alliance 
activities. 

Afternoon hours will be left free for 
walks, boat rides, games, or conferences, 
as may be planned from day to day. 
Evening addresses. will be of interest and 
inspiration to all, and will be held in 
Elliott Hall on five evenings. Saturday 
evening, July 31, there will be a “Presenta- 
tion Meeting,’ and Thursday evening a 
banquet. 

_ The general plan is to combine study, 
inspiration, and recreation, so that Alli- 
ance Week at the Shoals will be one of 
pleasure and profit to all who attend. Ap- 
plications should be made at once by send- 


ing registration fee of $2 to Miss Louise 


Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Board and room for the week costs from 
$22 to $26, 


J. S. Mill for To-day 


More timely for religious liberals to-day 
than in the day when he said it, is this 
sensible warning from John Stuart Mill: 

The dictum that truth always triumphs 
over persecution is one of those pleasant 
falsehoods which men repeat after one 
another till they pass into commonplaces, 
but which all experience refutes. History 
teems with instances of truth put down 
by persecution. If not suppressed for- 
ever, it may be thrown back for centuries. 

To speak only of religious opinions, the 
Reformation broke out at least twenty 
times before Luther, and was put down. 
Arnold of Brescia was put down. Fra 
Dolcino was put down. Savonarola was 
put down. The Albigeois were put down. 
The Vaudois were put down. The Lollards 
were put down. The Hussites were put 
down. ... Persecution has always suc- 
ceeded save where the heretics were too 
strong a party to be successfully per- 
secuted. ...It is a piece of idle senti- 
mentality that truth, merely as truth, has 
any inherent power denied to error, of 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864. 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B,. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SmvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw,York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, San Francisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely Smee beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta LyMan Cazort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For 
ticulars address the Dean, es 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
“‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship” 


Provides leadership in educational and recrea- 
tional activities, serving a large constituency in 
our city population. 

Maintained in large degree by Unitarians. 


E. J. Samson, C. L. DeNormManp15, 
Treasurer esident 
19 Congress Street, Boston 53 State Street, Boston 
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THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location — 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its” 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and op: ppo 

ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn 
quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For 
information. address the President. 


F, C. SoutHwortuH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body’ of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation pmere 
liberal Christians, 
Defends civil and religious liberty at ama: pes 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacifie School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for aelt-GupDOrt, Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 

EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


SS  ———————— 


prevailing against the dungeon and the 
stake. Men are not more zealous for 
truth than they often are for error, and a 
sufficient application of legal or even of 
social penalties will generally succeed in 
stopping the propagation of either. The 


real advantage which truth has consists 
in this, that when an opinion is true, it 
may be extinguished once, twice, or many 
times, but in the course of ages, there 
will generally be found persons to. Rie 
discover it. 
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Staten Island Ministers 
‘= Meet in Unitarian Church 


a 
| The Richmond Borough, New York City, 
‘Chevial League met at the Unitarian 
Church of the Redeemer, New Brighton, 
‘on January 21. The League is composed 
of all the Protestant ministers who care 
to be members. The meetings are held 
monthly at some one of the churches on 
‘Staten Island. This is the first time since 
the formation of the League that it has 
-mnet in the Unitarian Church. Twenty 
-mninisters were present, representing eight 
different denominations,—Moravian, Pres- 
_ byterian, Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Methodist, and Unitarian. 
There was a representative of the New 
York City Federation of Churches, there 
were three Italian ministers, and one 
colored minister. The ladies of the 
church served a delicious luncheon at one 
o’clock. At two o’clock Rev. Edgar Swan 
Wiers of Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., 
_told the marvelous story of-his twenty 
years of experiments in Montclair. His 
address was accorded a unanimous rising 
- yote of thanks. This meeting has already 
done much to establish more cordial rela- 
tions with the other churches. At this 


meeting one of the ministers gladly con- | 


sented to deliver one of the Lenten Lec- 
tures, given on the Sunday nights of Lent 
in the Unitarian Church. 

Last summer the Unitarian Chureb of 
the Redeemer presented their minister, 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, with a Ford 
coupé. This car has not only enabled Mr. 
Chapman to keep in closer touch with his 
widely seattered parish, but has made it 
possible for him to attend the ministers’ 
meetings in the various parts of the 
Island, 


Boston Lenten Meetings 


Among*the many Boston preachers who 
will take part this season in the noonday 
Lenten meetings at B. F. Keith’s Theatre 
beginning February 17 will be the Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of the Unitarian Church, 
Brookline, the Rey. George L. Parker, of 
the Unitarian Church, Newton Center, 
the Rey. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church, Boston. Dr. Park will talk on 
St. Peter, Mr. Parker on Leo Tolstoi, and 
Mr. Peterson upon “The Realization of 
God. ” 

Dean Sperry, of the Harvard Theological 
School, will take Edith Cavell as his 
topic, and Dr. Theodore G. Soares will 
speak on “The Judas That Might Have 
Been.” 

Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church will open this notable series of 
short sermons in which about thirty of 
Boston’s outstanding clergymen take part. 


Mr. Leonard Accepts Call. 


Rey. Roydon C. Leonard has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of Unity Church in 
North Easton, Mass. He will also have 
me go the Unitarian Church in Easton- 


The Christian Register 
Former Episcopal Rector Called 


Rev. R. F. Blanning of Omaha, Neb., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
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Unitarian ‘Church in Bangor, Me. Mr. 
Blanning was formerly in the Episcopal 
ministry and was rector of an Episcopal 
ehurch in Omaha. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 
The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


and went through twelve printings. 
brought up to date. 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


Just Published 
A Study of the Christian Sects 


By WILLIAM H. LY ON 
Completely revised, enlarged, and brought up to date by Rev. John Malick. 

This book was originally published in 1891 by the late William H. Lyon, 
It has now been revised, enlarged, and 
It aims to present .a just and sympathetic account of the 
history and doctrines of the various religious bodies, and to make plain the 
agreements and differences among them. 
officials or prominent members of the sects under consideration, and in every 
case the corrections made have been incorporated. 
thentic presentation of the tenets of the various faiths. 

A decidedly complete and interesting volume, and particularly valuable for 
advanced classes in the church schools studying comparative religions. 

‘Flexible binding in DuPont Fabrikoid, $2.00 


For sale at all Booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Order from the nearest office. 


Each chapter has been submitted to 


It is, therefore, an au- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


SHALL JEWS ACCEPT JESUS? 


On Christian Terms ? 
On Stephen S. Wise’s Terms? 


On Joseph Klausner’s Terms? 
On any Terms of their Own? 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


By Joseph Klausner 


The issue briefly put is this; Shall Jews continue to let Christians take Jesus from 


them? He was 
any of the world outside of Palestine. 


born a Jew, ‘raised in a Jewish home, and practically never visited 


Shall the Jew let the Christian world rob him of the member of his race who has 
exerted the most powerful influence of any single individual on the fortunes of the 


human race? 


The Jesus of Yokohama or Peking or Benares is not the Jesus of Chicago or Buffalo 


or Boston. 


Peking has a Jesus of its own; so have Chicago, London, and Rome. 


Here is a Jesus of its own for Jerusalem done by a historian and rabbi occupying a 


post of high responsibilities. 


“A monumental book in which Klausner gives Jesus back to Judaism. a with 


Renan and surpasses Papini.”—The American Jewish World. 


rice $4.50 


At your book store or from 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Atlanta Boston 


Chicago 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York City, N.Y. 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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In this Number 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can Pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 


a eee — Fee be largely increased Original and Selected 

Mdm x9 y bequests. emember ¢ ministers’ pension . . 40% 

Hu ain 14 = “3 . when you draw your will. Stapereton Seem in Great Britain, by S. I, 

poe him? Live, ee 
f U NIT ARI AN SERVICE sects Motive in Crime, by Edward H. 


A Letter Appertaining to Humanists, by Max- 
well Savage?.) .2.otl Just aie 2 ene 31 
Feeling in France, by Prof. William 8. Morgan 132 
Charles H. Strong Files Brief for Scopes, by 
Wallace M. Powers', «./s. ihc, Fee 


Religion Around the World... 2... 


Literature 


Literary Bacteria; Foremost American Puritan, 
by Eugene R. Shippen; Books. . ... . 


Our Children 


That Basis Boy, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 
The Sweet Valentines for Kenneth and Caroline, 


An essayist writes that “the world never PENSION SOCIETY 
realizes what a poet has done until after 
he is dead,” and then, of course, the fel- 


low is safe—Punch. 


Verbatim Reg Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript ing. General Stenography, 
Foreign Lan ork. JEANNETTE SO 4 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


She: “I wonder who invented that su- 
perstition about Friday being an unlucky 
day?’ He: “Oh, some poor fish.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“Explain the story of Jonah and the 
whale,” said the Sunday-school teacher. 


T. Sa fellow ai Pa ie ee are thoroughly dependable P. 96 fore neleeseee ea 

son V THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR oetry ; 
can Legion Weekly. — The Family Valentines, by Marjorie Dillon . . 
There was a young man of Cadiz, THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4 | Chorch Notes ajo) cere) Sie ee 
Who affirmed that life is what it is. ASHUA z W_HAMPSHIRE PI 
For he early had learnt, easantries . iS” 6 eee te a 2 a we el 


If it were what it weren’t, : 
It could not be that which it is. CAMP CAMP JOLEF 


Church Announcements 


.“My father was so strict about school aan oy 
MY Léa Pow , _ J 
“My ict ak Among the Pines. In the Heart of} FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
going that he compelled his children to at-| CEJ maine "Uios a Besutifel Pico erie! | Bmeritus, Rem Rete: SOuTON Minister, 


tend for hours every .week,” says Ab Sen- 
tee. “As a result, I got so soured on ed- 
ucation that I haven’t read a single news- 
paper since I grew up.” 


ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse, 
Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. : 


CHURCH. OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. _ 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y¥. P. R. U, 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 p.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11, Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry, 


NEW YORK— WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 3 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth ao 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, — 


children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. - 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hdward — 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. February 14, 
9.30 4.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.m., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. sah 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner: 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, - fi 
Charles BH, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Bdward- 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning ‘serv- 
ice 11 a.m. Children’s Class 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. . ' 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Hmeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D,. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.mM., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr, Brown, Week-day 
services, . Monday to Friday, 12.15 p.m. 
Preacher, February 16-19, Rev. Willard L. 
Sperry, D.D., Dean of the Divinity School in 
Se: University. Church open 9 to 4 
aily. ; 


When ordering change of 


fa 


address please send of 
as well as new addres: 


There was a young lady of Buda, 
Whose father was born in Bermuda: 
Her mother, though black, 
Was a Czecho-Slovak 
And by marriage a daughter of Judah. 
: —G. K.’s Weekly. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


An old farmer posted the following 
notice: “Positively no more baptizing 
in my pasture. Twice in the last two 
months my gate has been left open by 
Christian people, and I can’t afford to 
chase cattle all over the country just to 
save a few sinners.” . 


Religion, its Passing Forms 


and Eternal Truths 
By 
Alfred North Whitehead, F.R.S., Sc. D., LL. D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 


Feb. 1—Religion in Human History. 
Feb. 8—Religion and Dogma. 

Feb. 15—Matter and Spirit. 

Mar. 1—Truth and Criticism. 


Percival: “That was the most unkindest 
cut of all, as the poet says.” Penelope: 
“What was that?” “I showed her one of 
my boyhood pictures with my father hold- 
ing me on his knee, and she said, ‘My, who 
is the ventriloquist? ”"—Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 


Florida Real Estate Operator (at table) : 
“See, Mary, by trading our options on 
forty sections as first payment on options 
on six counties, we made a million and a 
half last week.” Wife: “Go easy with the 
butter, dear. That’s all we _ have.” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


Recent Tendencies in 


Germany : 
By GUSTAVE KRUGER, Ph. D. 


Professor of Church History in the University of 
Giessen . 


Mar. 15—In the Church, Mar. 22—In Theology. 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


SCHOOLS 


A motion-picture actor was writing a 
novel, his first venture, and he made in- 
quiries concerning the requirements from 
an experienced author sojourning in 
Hollywood. “How long does a novel have 
to be?’ asked the actor. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” answered the author. “Sixty 
thousand words.” “Ah,” said the sereen 
star, ‘‘then mine’s finished.”—New York 
World. 


A Scotch minister was walking through 
a street in a village one misty evening 
when he fell into a deep hole. There was 
no ladder by which he could make his 
escape and he began to shout for help. A 
passing laborer heard his cries and looking 
down, asked who he was. The minister 
told him, whereupon the laborer remarked: 
“Weel, weel, ye needna kick up sic a 
noise. You’ll no be needed afore Saw- 
bath, an’ this is only Wednesday nicht.” 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tap 
CurisTian REGISTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Sh nd; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


